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“WitH Malice Toward None” 



Scene on the North Dakota Experiment Station Farm, Fall of 1917 
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Do you know that North Dakota will receive for her wheat crop this year, at only $2 a bushel, 
72 million dollars more than she did last year; 6 million dollars more for her corn, nearly a 
million more for her potatoes and within 3 million as much for her oats? With a crop like that 
of 1915 she would have received 225 million dollars more for her wheat than she received last year. 

Now that $2 a bushel is assured for next year let us duplicate the crop of 1915. 
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HOME AND THE 
SCHOOL 

May now enjoy the masters of vocal and 
instrumental music at little or no cost 

The VANOPHONE 

This phonograph is portable, weighs but 12 pounds, reproduces perfectly (without 
j the hollow, metallic sounds of the brass projectors) instrumental and vocal music of the 
j highest quality. It is no toy. It plays 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch or 12-inch standard 
records. It sells for $12. 


A 

MUSIC 
MASTER 
FOR THE 
MASSES 



AT 

PRACTI- 

CALLY 

NO 

COST 


The past summer I played this phonograph beside one costing several times as much and I 
was surprised to find that the tones were equally pure and distinct. So pleased was I that I 
determined to offer the Vanophone as a premium for subscribers to my two publications: The 
North Dakota Farmer and Rotary, and the Pathfinder, all of which should be in every North 
Dakota school and home. 

Here is a letter from the first to take advantage of the above offer: 

“I would like to ask you about getting another Vanophone. I want to get one myself and 
also to supplement the other one that we have in the school. The first one is a great deal 
better than I expected. Would you be willing to make us another offer like the one you made 
on the first one or what kind of a proposition will you make? I have an idea that we can 
get more subscriptions to the North Dakota Farmer and we will be willing to make up a cash 
sum too. Flow about it?” 

MY OFFER 

Simply send me the following subscriptions at the regular subscription price and the Vana- 
phone is yours: 

8 Subscriptions to the North Dakota Farmer at $.75 $ 6.00 

10 Subscriptions to the Rotary at $.50 5.00 

1 Subscription to the Pathfinder 1.00 

$ 12.00 

Postage and Packing 1.00 

$TToo 

For only $13.00 the Vanophone will be delivered to your door and the above magazines will 
be sent to one address or separate addresses for one year. 

SPECIAL. Should you find that you cannot secure the above number of subscrip- 
tions, let me know the number you can secure and I will name a part-cash payment. 

W. G. CROCKER, Publisher, Box F, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 
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The North Dakota Farmer 
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The Farmer, the Cornerstone 
of Civilization 

By Theodore Roosevelt 

(Copyright, 1917, by George Ii. Doran Company.) 


SANDHILL FARMERS PROVE 
VALUE OF CO-OPERATIVE 
WORK 


People of Country and Town in 
Poor North Carolina District 
Build Own Warehouses and 
Work for Community Prosperity. 


By Theodore Roosevelt 
( Last number of series) 


ARTICLE III. 

The Sandhill Farm Life School is an 
agricultural school, started by the 
Board of Trade, under the state law. 
The principles of this school are: (1) 
That the children shall be trained 
primarily for life in the country, not 
by books simply, but by actually do- 
ing the various things at school that 
they will be called upon to do in later 
life. (2) That the school shall turn 
out good citizens, taught to cooper- 
ate, and with a sense of obligation to 
their community and their nation. 
Both these ends are being measurably 
achieved. 

There are eighty scholars in the 
school. All the work is done by the 
boys and girls themselves. The boys 
are under military discipline. They 
dress in khaki, they belong to a rifle 
club, they drill. Their instructor was 
at a Plattsburg camp. Some of the 
boys were at the Plum Island camp 
last year. 

The boys do all the work of the 
farm, which deals chiefly with animal 
industry; and they fire the furnaces, 
cut wood, build roads, etc. There is 
some theoretical agriculture and labo- 
ratory work; but the emphasis is 
placed on actually doing the job. 

The school is not an institution of 
“higher learning.” It is not intended 
to turn out boys who will seek clerk- 
ships or become school teachers. The 
effort is to turn out farmers who will 
farm. 

Girls Trained for Housewives 

As regards the girls, the effort is to 


turn out first-class farmers’ wives. 
They are all dressed in uniforms which 
they made themselves. They are 
given a setting-up drill which has 
proved most beneficial. They do all 
the housework and cooking, learning 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 


(1917 Version) 

I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born; 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 

You’d hardly know the old place now, 
For dad is up to date 
And the farm is scientific 

From the back lot to the gate. 

The house and barn are lighted 
With bright acetylene, 

The engine in the laundry 
Is run by gasoline. 

We have silos, we have autos, 

We have dynamos and things; 

A telephone for gossip, 

And a phonograph that sings. 

The hired man has left us, 

» We miss his homely face; 

A lot of college graduates, 

Are working in his place, 

There’s an engineer and fireman, 

A chauffeur and a vet, 

’Lectrician and mechanic — 

Oh, the farm’s run right you bet. 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn 
Now brightens up a bath room 
That cost a car of corn. 

Our milkmaid is pneumatic 
And she’s sanitary too; 

But dad gets fifteen cents a quart 
For milk that once brought two. 

— Canadian Courier. 


by actual practice to do it efficiently 
and economically. In the kitchen 
they use the implements of the kind 
they will have in their own houses — 
not those used in large hotels. 

They work hard, but not to the 


point of drudgery and exhaustion; and 
in the evenings they have singing, 
dancing, games or lectures. Sure- 
ly this is a school along right lines! 

One of the things with which the 
Board of Trade has grappled is the 
health problem. As in so many coun- 
try communities the health of chidren 
is below par. Half of them have 
hookworm; and there are other com- 
plaints. 

Some day or other we shall follow 
Germany’s lead, in having the govern- 
ment take care of the health of the or- 
dinary citizen — and of his welfare in 
other respects also — in return for re- 
quiring from him training and service 
to the state in time of war. At 
present our physical efficiency is low 
compared with that of Germany; and 
private organizations have to partially 
make good the failure of governmental 
action. 

Three years ago the board instituted 
fairs, the first ever held in the region. 
A local paper, the “Pinehurst Out- 
look,” describes one of the fairs: 
There were bands; and parties of girl 
dancers — an unusual and very pretty 
feature; and the boy scouts and the 
boys who had been at the Plum Island 
camp paraded in company with the 
Confederate veterans, all escorting the 
national flag. Everything was by 
home talent; there wasn’t an imported 
show in the whole fair. 

Built Their Own Warehouse 

Then there were the usual county 
fair exhibits; and the girls’ canning 
clubs, and the boys’ pig and corn 
clubs — all managed by the girls and 
boys who had actually done the work. 
And there was an exhibition by booths 
of what the community expected to 
become; a credit union booth, a co- 
operative sire owners’ association 
booth, a county hospital booth, a con- 
solidated school booth, etc. 

The Board of Trade does not merely 
write manifestoes. It reduces its 
preaching to practice. In th$ fall of 
1914 cotton went to six cents a pound, 
and the situation in the south became 
cricital. Every form of wild relief 
scheme was suggested. But the Sand- 
hill Board of Trade acted with equal 
energy and common sense. 

It borrowed #100,000 in Boston, 
built warehouses at various points in 
the section and loaned the money on 
cotton warehouse receipts at eight 
cents per pound and 6 per cent inter- 
est. Collateral was provided by pa- 
triotic members of the community. It 
was a striking case of united ceai- 
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munity action for mutual self-pro- 
tection; something peculiarly needed 
in the South, and a long step toward 
the co-operative spirit and away from 
the ‘‘every man for himself and the 
community be damned” spirit. 

The board employs a secretary, who 
is also a farm demonstrator-agent for 
the whole section — a farmer’s boy, the 
son of a poor Kansas farmer, who has 
worked his way thru college, and 
knows his subject from the ground up 
no less than from above down. In a 
recent paper this gentleman put what 
he was striving to do so well, and 
what he says is so applicable to so 
many country communities that I can- 
not forbear quoting it: 


the members of the Sandhill Board of 
Trade. 

Seek More Profitable Methods 
“From it you will learn that we 
divide our work into two parts. The 
first is the. stimulating of immigration 
by means of advertising. To get our 
section before the eyes of prospective 
buyers we have used booklets, maga- 
zines, lectures, lantern slides, and ex- 
hibits. The second and more impor- 
tant part of our work is to prevent 
emigration by making our community 
a place which people cannot afford to 
leave. The first step toward the ac- 
complishment of this is to work out 
more profitable methods of crop pro- 
duction, less expensive ways of mar- 


a successful farm life school, establish 
our hospital, get public health work 
going, and do all else that is men- 
tioned in this circular letter, and 
which I, like Cicero, now that I have 
stated the matter pretty fully, shall 
not mention but ‘shall pass over in 
silence. ” 

The secretary, assisted by the coun- 
ty agent, gives many lectures with a 
stereopticon at the schools, thereby 
meeting Inadvertently one of the 
greatest needs of southern country 
life — the need for social life and 
amusement. They organize those prac- 
tical children’s agricultural clubs — 
girls’ poultry clubs, boys’ pig and 
corn clubs and the like — which are 



View of the Administration Building, N. D. A. C., where the Boys’ and Girls’ Institute was Held, Dec. 3-7, 1917 


“Whenever the late Marcus Tully 
Cicero emptied the Roman Senate in 
order to fill a modern text-book, he 
usually devoted a considerable part of 
his speech to matters which he said, 
‘I shall pass over in silence.’ You 
have asked me to talk about the use 
of the local paper in community de- 
velopment. I think I have something 
to say about the use of the local 
paper; but just what to do in order to 
develop a community is a subject that 
‘I shall pass over in silence.’ 

“We Sandhillers are making prog- 
ress, and much that we are doing is, 
we trust, worthy of being put into 
operation elsewhere. If any of you 
care to know just what we think most 
worth doing for the development of 
our section, I will be glad to give you 
a copy of a circular letter written to 


keting, and all else that makes for 
prosperity, for as wise old Dr. Knapp 
persistently pointed out, without pros- 
perity all else must fail. 

“But this is not enough. The 
philosophy of the belly will never get 
a community v ry far. Statistics 
prove this, for we find that where 
farm and village people are making 
money the fastest there they are going 
to the cities the fastest, because in the 
cities they find schools, household com- 
forts, entertainment, society, and other 
things for which they wish to spend 
their money while they are well; and 
when they are sick in the cities they 
can find something more than ante- 
diluvian hospital facilities at some- 
thing less than multi-millionaire prices. 

That is why we are working so hard 
to improve our rural schools, build up 


such forces in the development of the 
South, where livestock is a necessity 
to a perfectly balanced farming sys- 
tem, while few farmers can make a 
success of handling livestock unless 
they have begun as boys. 

Credit Unions Organized 
Soil improvement is, of course, one 
prime object — and the secretary is 
really applying his ideas, which, I am 
sorry to say, is too often not the case 
with theoretically excellent farm dem- 
onstration work. In farming the 
theoretical man can often help the 
practical man — but if he is merely a 
theorist, even altho a very well 
trained theorist, he is much more apt 
to be wrong than the practical man 
he starts in to educate. Yet there 
must be men of vision to lead. In 
the south the exclusively “practical” 
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man has gone in for “all cotton” 
farming; and “all cotton” means a 
submerged civilization. 

The secretary has also organized 
two credit unions which are working 
successfully, one at the Derby school 
and one at the Sandhill Farm Life. 
School. Under the North Carolina 
credit union laws the farmers can or- 
ganize associations very similar to the 
Raffeissen credit unions of Germany. 
The treasurer of the one at the Derby 
school writes me as follows: 

“We have loaned out to the farm- 
ers this summer about #400 of their 
own money. The whole community 
is tied together on each other’s votes. 
Each man who owns stock or has de- 
posits in the union takes a pretty 
vital interest in the kind of farming 
that the men who have borrowed 
money are doing. It is simply apply- 
ing the • Christian principle to actual 
life, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ You 
certainly are if you are a member of a 
credit union and have gone on his 
note for money to buy a hog with. 

“It is your business to see that he 
buys a good hog and feeds it properly 
and doesn’t waste the money on an 
organ or a graphaphone, for if he 
doesn’t succeed, then the community 
and you don’t succeed. 

“This fall all the loans of my credit 
union are being paid promptly and in 
full. I find that the farmers consider 
their obligations to the credit union 
of the first importance. For next 
year we are buying fertilizer co- 
operatively on money borrowed by the 
credit union. The farmers are only 
paying 6 per cent for their loans. In 
buying from the fertilizer companies 
they were paying from 10 to 40 per 
cent. 

“I never thought the credit unions' 
would work in this individualistic so- 
ciety, but I am now convinced that if 
people of education and with the de- 
sire to lead will take off their coats 
and get down and fight the battles of 
the people out with them, almost any- 
thing can be made to succeed.” 

Working for People’s Health 

The section stands well in roads, 
thanks to a leading citizen who com- 
bined vision and common sense. He 
built the first sand-clay road, of a 
type which is both cheap and service- 
able. The first section was built for a 
quarter of a mile parallel to an old 
sand road. Then he gave a barbecue 
to the neighbors; loaded a wagon 
with far more cotton than anybody 
present had. ever seen pulled by a 
team before, and sent it up the sand- 
clay road.1 

The horses pulled it easily; but as 
soon as it ended and they reached the 
sand road they came to a dead halt. 
This practical demonstration won the 


day, and the section is now covered by 
real roads, built by the people them- 
selves. 

What is being done in the Sandhill 
district along this line is being done 
on genuinely patriotic grounds. Those 
who have taken the lead frankly say 
they are interested less from the mon- 
dial-humanitarian than from the na- 
tional American standpoint. As one 
of them has expressed it: “I want to 
play on a strong team and I want my 
team — the United States — to win when 
it comes to a showdown.” 

The Board of Trade has arranged 
with the State Board of Health for a 
complete medical examination of all 
the school children. It has built at 
the Farm Life School a hospital with 
two six-bed wards, an operating room 
and equipment. It has employed a 
competent resident nurse — and she is 
assisted by the schoolgirls, who thus 
learn the rudiments of nursing. 

It has aided the doctors of the 
Sandhills to organize a hospital staff, 
and a marked impetus has been given 
the medical and surgical work of the 
district. The hospital is not a charit- 
able institution; it is run on the 
theory that it is to be self-supporting, 
and that every patient must pay 
something. 

Spirit of Real Co-operation 

One of the most active organizers 
and promoters of this Sandhill work 
has recently summed it up as follows: 

“Our organization, such as it is, 
has many defects and we have had 
many failures and many disappoint- 
ments. We have not accomplished 
half of what we set out to accomplish. 
But we have done two things. We 
have inspired in the people of this 
section a spirit of real co-operation 
that is rare everywhere in our coun- 
try, and perhaps especially rare in the 
south. We have succeeded in making 
them see the advantage of pulling to- 
gether and occasionally sacrificing 
themselves and their interests for the 
welfare of the community. 

“That only a few men have done 
most of the leading is only natural. 
Only a few will lead under any cir- 
cumstances. It is the number that will 
follow that counts. We have also 
imposed on the community certain 
institutions that eventually will be 
of great benefit to it and which 
the people will eventually support in 
full. In my estimation we have gone 
quite far in making a democratic 
community discipline itself. We en- 
deavor to make our people more 
prosperous, with fuller, happier lives; 
but above all we endeavor to make 
them less selfish and readier to sacri- 
fice themselves for an ideal.” 

This is the spirit, both practical and 


lofty, deferential both to common 
sense and to idealism; considerate of 
both one’s own needs and of those of 
one’s fellows, in which we should ap- 
proach the problems of our farming 
population — and all other problems also. 


SEED CORN TESTING 


The Children of the United States 
to Give This Patriotic Service — 
Teachers Urged to co-operate. 

On the children of the United States 
rests a patriotic duty. There is no 
half way measure regarding the pa- 
triotism of our boys and girls. They 
are eager to give War Service. 

The seed corn situation in the 
United States is very serious in many 
localities. A killing frost as early as 
September 9th ruined thousands of 
acres of seed corn, and subsequent 
frosts in October have added to this 
calamity. Every thing, therefore, in- 
dicates a scarcity of seed corn for 
next spring. The cold, wet, rainy 
weather in October discouraged the 
selection of seed, and there is prob- 
ably not half the seed corn picked at 
this time that there was last year and 
there is nowhere near the same 
amount of good quality of seed in the field. 

The government is very wisely de- 
pending upon the people to do this 
work themselves, and in the rush of 
war work there is great danger that 
our seeds will not be tested unless the 
children do it. It is only by testing 
the corn, ear by ear, that we can 
raise a huge crop in 1918. This pa- 
triotic campaign has been undertaken 
by the Crop Improvement Committee, 
65 Board of Trade, Chicago, and it 
will send any teacher full directions 
for testing seedcorn, a sample rag doll 
seed corn tester, and a paper blotter 
for testing small seeds, for six cents in 
postage stamps. The testers may be 
made at home by following the direc- 
tions, or the testers may be had al- 
ready printed. 

Every boy and every girl is asked to 
enlist for this war service and to test 
the seed corn for father or some 
neighbor in the school district. This 
work is to be undertaken at a time 
when gardening and canning work is 
out of the question. 


For ten years the Missouri College 
of Agriculture has been experimenting 
on the value of a ton of manure. An 
average of sixty tests gave from the 
application of eight tons of manure to 
the acre an increased yield of 10J 
bushels of corn, 5$ bushels of wheat, 
4 bushels of oats and about 7000 
pounds of hay. This gave a value 
at present prices of about $4. a ton. 
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GOOD BYE TO THE WEST 

Goodbye to the west, and the bunch- 
grass hills; 

Goodbye to the cowboys, and all of 
the thrills, 

Goodbye to the coyotes, who howl 
their woes; 

Goodbye to the rains, goodbye to the 
snows. 

Farewelf^you young cowboys, that 
I’ve known so long, 

How I’ll miss your faces, how 1*11 
miss your song, 

The times we have had, I shall never 
forget, 

But sometimes I wish that we never 
had met. 

No more will I sit in my log cabin 
door 

And see the wild horses, that I’ve 
seen before, 

Come down from the hills, all eager 

i-% for salt; 

See[ them circle the licks, see them 
^come to a_halt. 

My saddle I gave to an old friend of 
mine, 

Who was too crippled up, for to fall 
into line; 

My chaps I sold to a young Indian 
brave, 

My hat and my boots, to another 
friend gave. 

So now I will go, for my country I’ll 
fight, 

For I know our old Uncle is sure in 
the right, 

I long for the bttle, I yearn for the 
strife, 

And the flag I’ll protect, if it costs 
me my life. 

So, goodbye to the west and the 
bunch-grass hills, 

Goodbye to the cowboys, and all of 
their thrills, 

Goodbye to the coyotes, who howl out 
their woes, 

Goodbye to the rains, goodbye to the 
snows. 

— By Corporal Tracey Layne in 
Spokesman-Review. 


THE NEW AGRICULTURE 


By Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 


Barring hunting and fishing, farm- 
ing is perhaps the oldest of vocations. 
Certainly it is the most vital of vo- 
cations. Yet from the dawn of his- 
tory to within the memory of men 
now living, farming as an art made 
comparatively little progress. There 
are Americans alive today who have 


cut wheat with the sickle, a tool that 
was of immemorial antiquity when 
Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz. 
There are men in Illinois still, I dare 
say, who won’t admit that you can 
grow alfalfa successfully in the corn- 
belt. The Old Agriculture has been 
with us a very long while, and it will 
take us a long time yet to shake our- 
selves wholly free from its habits and 
traditions, but in our day we have at 
least begun to break its bonds. The 
New Agriculture has been a long time 
coming but it’s on the march now. 

By the New Agriculture I don’t 
mean merely agronomy — the science 
of growing big crops. I mean not 
only that, but the whole science of 
agriculture — farm management and 
farm economics and the other things 
that enter into that composite science 
which is now in a fair way to make 
the art of farming something altogeth- 
er different from anything that the 
husbandman of this world knew or 
dreamed of in the generations that 
went before the one now passing. 

The new Smith-Lever act provides 
for a sort of deputy Secretary of Agri- 
culture for every county in this coun- 
try and will eventually make available 
nearly $10,000,000 per year for the 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge 
thruout America, and we have the 
fundamental machinery necessary for 
making straight the path of the New 
Agriculture. 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
sweeping significance of the provisions 
of the Smith-Lever law. It serves to 
bring the Department of Agriculture 
in actual personal touch with the 
farmers of the country. The county 
agent is designed to give the farmer 
practical advice on his individual 
problems, an expert to be called upon, 
like the family doctor, to diagnose 
difficulties and prescribe remedies. If 
the county agent comes across any 
problem which he himself is not com- 
petent to solve, he will call in for con- 
sultation experts from the state agri- 
cultural college or experiment station 
and if the problem still proves puz- 
zling, he may make further appeal to 
the experts of the Federal Depart- 
ment. Thus the highest agricultural 
skill and knowledge of the country is 
to be made available and placed at 
the disposition of the poorest farmer 
in the most remote region of the 
Union. It is the most far-reaching 
university extension campaign the 
world has ever seen.' It is agricultural 
learning democratized, made practical 
and given to the farmers of the coun- 
try without money and without price. 

All this machinery for the further- 
ing of the New Agriculture has been 
devised and fabricated, but it re- 
mains to devise ways and means for 


properly oiling the machine. That 
means rural credits — for without mon- 
ey you can’t get the wheels going. I 
believe that the farmers of this coun- 
try need better credit as badly as 
they need agricultural and economic 
science. We are talking more and 
better livestock to the farmers, but it 
takes money to buy boars and brood- 
sows and pure bred bulls. A ninety- 
day credit is of no use at all to the 
farmer who wants to change his sys- 
tem from grain to livestock. 

We have indeed made a good be- 
ginning looking to rural credits in the 
provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Bank act, which give the farmer a 
considerable extension of credit, but 
this is only a beginning, and it fs im- 
perative that we go forward along this 
line. One of the greatest difficulties 
the farmer has had to deal with is the 
fact that our banking system has been 
built up with a view to satisfying the 
financial needs of urban communities, 
with little or no special provision for 
the needs of the agricultural interests 
of the country. I think I am alto- 
gether safe in saying that we shall 
remedy this condition in the very near 
future. 

Given the official machinery for 

pushing the New Agriculture and 
credit to make its progress easy, it 
will remain for the farmers themselves 
to do the rest. It is for them, and 
especially for the young farmers in 
the agricultural colleges, to cooperate 
with the state authorities and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in pushing 
this great work if they are to see it 
achieve the highest success. For 

without the earnest cooperation of 

those concerned there can be no real 

success in any line of human endeavor 
which touches the welfare of the peo- 
ple at large. The New Agriculture 
can advance only where it is wanted — 
it cannot anticipate its welcome. It’s 
up to the farmers themselves to see 
that the welcome is given in the same 
spirit in which the offer of cooperation 
for the advancement of agriculture is 
tendered. 


MARKETING GRAIN AT COUN- 
TRY POINTS 

Management of a Country 
Elevator 


There are many more factors enter- 
ing into the proper management of a 
country elevator than appear upon a 
cursory examination of the subject. 
The business is attended by many 
hazards which should be carefully 
weighed in advance by those con- 
templating engaging in it. 

Pointing out a common fallacy of 
buying, the Government investigators 
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declare that the producer of high- 
quality grain often receives less than 
it is worth in order that the buyer 
may pay an equal price to a grower of 
grain of inferior quality. If the 
farmer would clean his grain he could 
not only demand top prices, but would 
thereby obtain screenings worth $10 
to $ 2 5 a ton for feed. The specialists 
believe that farmers who deliver grain 
of inferior quality should not expect 
to receive a price equal to that paid 
for high-quality grain. 

Speaking of the storage of grain on 
the farm, it is necessary to consider 
the interest on the investment, inter- 
est on the grain in store, natural 
shrinkage and loss by rodents, con- 
venience of marketing, condition of 
roads at time of delivery, price at 
harvest time, and the probable price 
at some future date. In the past the 
natural shrinkage in corn has been 30 
great as to show little profit from stor- 
age, while if a long-time average is 
taken into consideration, oats and 
wheat have been stored at a profit. 


SECRETARY HOUSTON’S 
REPORT 


Response of the Farmers 

Reviewing the progress of the cam- 
paigns for increased production to 
meet war demands and conditions, 
David F. Houston, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in his annual report made 
public November 8, reports that the 
farmers of the Nation, patriotically 
responding to the appeals of agricul- 
tural and other agencies, have pro- 
duced more than five and one-half 
billion bushels of cereal food crops — 
exceeding by 1,000,000,000 bushels the 
five-year average for cereals — record 
crops of Irish potatoes and sweet po- 
tatoes, large crops of beans and sugar 
beets, and an unusually large crop of 
perishables. Authentic figures for 
meat, poultry, dairy products, and 
vegetable oils are not available for 
1917, but rough estimates indicate 
that the quantity for the year is 
slightly greater than for cither 1916 or 
1915 and exceeds the five-year aver- 
age by two or three billion pounds. 

It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, the Secretary says, that the 
1917 cereal crops are 199 million 
bushels below the yield of 1915; that 
the carry-over of cereals from last 
year was much below the normal; 
that the percentage of soft corn of the 
1917 crop — which can not be used for 
food — is unusually high; and that, 
with the destruction of live stock in 
Europe and the great demands from 
there for meats and fats, with conse- 
quent greatly increased exports from 
the country, the supply of meats and 


READY® 


Send for II- Buy Direct rSave Money 

Stop where you are if you are about to buy a Spreader, 

Engine, Separator, Tractor. Send for my new 1918 Book 
ana get my proposition. Let me explain how buying di- 
rect — getting your implement straight from the factory 
to your farm— caves you from 23 to 40%. I am the actual nater 
and soil you at lowest manufacturers’ price based on gi~an- 
tio volume. I cut out all waste between you and my factory. 

Spreaders, Separators, Enginesjractors 

andthe many other implements I sell In thisway, and let you 
keep the saving at home and in your own pocket. My 1918 Now Models 
are ready. Spreaders with 11 exclusive Improvements: Engines from 
15f to 16 H. P.; Separators in four splendid sizes ; Tractors 12-20 size. 
lAfD ITS? Tft n A V Send for my 1918 Book now. Find out my low prices and how much 
vv rw ■ k. ■ ■ y0 u can Have, Don’t pnt it off. My prices wfll never bo lower. So 

t write tonight— a postal will do. Just say. Send mo your 1918 Bonk 0 and mention implement wanted. 

WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. WM. GALLOWAY CO., 989 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Iowa 



Auctioneers Make Big Money 

Plow would you like to be one of them? You attend the sales anyway, 
hence you are out the time and had just as well be making $10 to #100 
per day. You may say you haven’t the grit to try it. Very true, you did 
not have the grit to attempt to speak a piece when first starting to dis- 
trict school, but after learning your lesson well, it was easy. 

We Teach You What to Say and How to Say It. 

Four weeks’ term opens Monday, December 31, 1917. Tuition #75 for 
life time scholarship. This will doubtless be the last term at that price. 
Shall we make reservations for you? 

W. B. CARPENTER, President, MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 
Office R. 300-301, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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coming to farmers from the rich wheat fields of Western 
Canada. Where you can buy good farm land at $15. to ' 
$30. per acre and raise from 20 to 45 bushels of $2. 1 
wheat to the acre it’s easy to make money. Canada offers 
in her provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

160 Acre Homesteads Free to Settlers 

and other land at very low prices. Thousands of farmers from the 
U.S. or their sons are yearly taking advantage of this great oppor- 
tunity. Wonderful yields also ot Oats, Barley and Flax. 

Mixed Farming is fully as profitable an industry as grain 
raising. Good schools, markets convenient, climate excellent. 

Write for literature and particulars as to reduced railway 
rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


E. BLACK 

[Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Canadian Government Agent. 


MAP PREMIUMS 

IF YOU REMIT 75 CENTS 

We will mail you a Pocket Map of North Dakota, 15 cents; a Map 
of the Entire Western War Front, 25 cents; and extend your sub- 
scription to the North Dakota Farmer to January 1, 1919. 

YOU NEED BOTH MAPS. THE N. D. FARMER NEEDS YOU. 

W. G. CROCKER, - LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 
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rXRAPPERS-i 



NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1890. 



FURS M » HIDES 

of all kinds and pay top prices 
and make quick cash returns. 
TRAPPERS GUIDE senllree to all 
who ship and mention this ad. 

McMillan fur 4 wool co. 

Minneapolis. Minnesota. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


fats will not be adequate to meet the 
domestic needs and those of the na- 
tions with which we are cooperating. 

“That the farmers of the Nation 
have generously responded to the ap- 
peals for increased production, and 
that much has already been done to 
insure a large supply of foods and 
feedstuffs, justifies no let-down in 
their activities or in those of all agri" 
cultural agencies,” the Secretary says. 
“On the contrary, even greater efforts 
must be put forth in the coming 
months if we are to meet satisfac- 
torily the domestic demands and the 
needs of the nations with which we 
are associated in this struggle. There 
must be no breakdown on the farms, 
no failure of foods, feedstuffs, or 

WE BUY FURS 

And HIDES at highest prices. No commis- 
sion. Write for price list and shipping tags 
J. E.;McGOMB, WINNEBAGO, MINN. 



FURS: HIDES 


WE 

BUY _ 

for spot cash. 10 to 50% more money to ship Furs and Hides to us than to sell at 
home. Write for Price List, market report and abont our 450-p. H. & T. Guide. 
Enter big contest free to all fur shippers, especially to boys under draft age. 

4-10 Acre FUR FARMS and 200 Valuable Prizes FREE. 

,Win prize. Make big money trapping. Ship to us, highest prices, quick returns. 
No commission. Est. over 25 years. Furs and Hides tanned, Robes made. 
Write today. ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 37 „ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEED WHEAT WANTED 

We are in the market for a few cars of choice 

SEED WHEAT ALSO MILLET SEED 
Timothy, Clover and Bromus 

In either car lots or small shipments. Mail samples for our bid. 

Fargo Seed House, Fargo, N.Dak. 


When writing the advertisers kindly mention the N. D. F. 



Reboring and Grinding of 
Cylinders 


This is the time to fit up your steam engines and 
gas tractors for the coming season 

We can rebore and grind your cylinders, fit new oversize pis- 
tons and rings, make and fit new crank pins, straighten shafts, 
bore and bush gears and clutches or do any kind of machine work. 
Reflue boilers and replace stay holts. We carry in stock all sizes 
of stay bolts, patch bolts, bracket bolts, rivets, boiler flues, stay- 
bolt taps and boiler taps, shafting, shaft hangers, cast iron pulleys, 
wood split pulleys. Writeand let usquote prices on any work you have. 

Craig Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 

P. O. Box 295. - Telephone 554 W. j 


clothing. I can not emphasize too 
strongly the urgent necessity of doing 
everything possible to bring about a 
still further increase in the produc- 
tion of all essential commodities, par- 
ticularly of the staple crops and live- 
stock. 

The yields in 1917 of the major 
food crops are as follows, the Secre- 
tary reports, according to unrevised 
estimates: 3,191,000,000 bushels of 

corn, 659,797,000 of wheat, 1,580,000,- 
000 of oats, 201,659,000 of barley, 56,- 
000,000 of rye, 16,813,000 of buck- 
wheat, 33,256,000 of rice, 73,380,000 
of kafir, 439,686,000 of Irish potatoes. 

84.727.000 of sweet potatoes, 15,957,- 
000 of commercial beans, 42,606,000 
of peaches, 11,419,000 of pears, 177,- 

733.000 of apples, and 7,621,000 tons 
of sugar beets. 

Wheat and Rye Outlook for 1918 

“The actual increase in the acreage* 
of crops sown this fall can not be ac- 
curately determined at this time,” the 
Secretary says. “There is every indi- 
cation, however, that the farmers in 
the sections where fall grains can be 
profitably raised have patriotically re- 
sponded to the Nation’s call for more 
breadstuffs. Reports made to the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates in August, 
before the campaign for increased 
acreages was well under way, indicat- 
ed an intention on the part of farmers 
to increase their sowing of winter 
wheat by about 10 per cent, and of 
rye by about 3 per cent. If these in- 
tentions are realized, it will result in 
the planting of 44,100,000 acres of 
wheat and about 4,340,000 acres of 
rye. Reports received since August 
are to the effect that the fall-sown 
acreage of these two crops has been 
increased in nearly every State, altho 
the drought in the Southwestern 
States and in portions of Washington 
has made it impracticable fully to 
carry out the planting program. The 
official estimate of the acreage of win- 
ter wheat and rye will be issued on 
December 19 after the planting of 
winter grains is completed in the 
South. Similarly, it is too early to 
determine the percentage of germination 
of seed actually sown, and therefore 
any prophecy at this time as to the 
actual harvest of winter wheat to be 
expected in 1918 would be merely a 
guess.” 

Bureau of Markets 

How the Bureau of Markets has or- 
ganized and expanded its work in or- 
der better to aid farmers' to meet 
unusual marketing conditions is also 
described by Secretary Houston. 

Many of the projects of the bureau 
were redirected in order to deal more 
effectively with emergency problems. 
The market new9 service for fruits, and 
vegetables, begun during the fiscal 
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year 1915, as well as that for live- 
stock and meats, which was inaugu- 
rated in the fiscal year 1917, was de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible early in 
the season with available funds. The 
reports were particularly valuable in 
connection with the shipment of per- 
ishable products, and large numbers 
took advantage of the timely in- 
formation furnished by them. During 
the fiscal year 1917 approximately 
3,000,000 bulletins regarding car-lot 
shipments and jobbing prices of fruits 
and vegetables were distributed to 
more than 52,000 individuals, includ- 
ing shippers, jobbers, distributors, and 
receivers. 

An appropriation of $2,522,000 pro- 
vided for in the food production act 
made possible a marked expansion of 
the machinery of the bureau. The 
news service for fruits and vegetables 
and for live stock and meats were, still 
further developed and were extended 
to include hay, grain, and seeds, and 
dairy and poultry products. Three 
general reporting services, one daily 
and two weekly, are conducted for 
perishables at 25 stations, as well as a 
local service for truck crops in certain 
cities. 

The first quarterly report of the sup- 
ply of wool was issued on July 30, 
and represents, it is believed, the most 
complete inventory ever compiled of 
the wool supply in the United States. 
The reporting service for cold-storage 
holdings was rapidly enlarged and now 
includes 43 commodities. 

Branch offices are now maintained 
at 12 important market centers to 
collect and distribute current in-" 
formation relative to supplies of live- 
stock and meats, demands, prices, and 
other market conditions. Information 
on wholesale meat-trade conditions is 
secured daily from several of the 
largest eastern meat consuming and 
distributing centers, and a summary is 
immediately forwarded to the central 
livestock markets in the West. More 
than 60 stockyard companies report 
their current livestock receipts and 
shipments, and a summary of the 
figures is issued after the first of each 
month. Biweekly reports are made on 
hay and grain for certain sections. A 
semiweekly statement of bean prices, 
demand, and movement is made, and 


plans have been completed for issuing 
one each month on farm and garden 
seeds. 

The food production act authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to inves- 
tigate and certify to shippers the con- 
ditions as to soundness of fruits and 
vegetables and other food products 
when received at the important cen- 
tral markets. Rules and regulations 
for carrying out this provision of the 
act were published October 31, and 
the inspection service was inaugurated 
promptly in 24 of the large markets. 
This impartial and disinterested in- 
spection service will, the Secretary 
believes, lessen -the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the marketing of perishables 
and stimulate economical production. 

In addition to its nation-wide food 
surveys now in progress, the bureau 
is making an effort to secure accurate 
information regarding the supply of 
fertilizer materials on hand, the prob- 
able production and consumption, and 
other facts relating to fertilizers. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTI- 
VITIES 

Benefits of Federal Licensing 

Elimination of speculation and ex- 
cessive profits in the wholesale food 
handling trade is secured by the 
Federal licensing system put into 
effect November 1 under the U. S. 
Food Administration. The regula- 
tions are expected to protect not only 
the consumer but also the producer 
who sends his goods to market on 
consignment. 

Scant Meat Diet in Germany 

According to figures secured from 
reliable sources by the U. S. Food 
Administration, the average consump- 
tion of meat by the civil population 
in Germany is one-half pound per 
week per person, distributed thru a 
rigid system of food cards. Other 
staple food products are likewise re- 
stricted. 

Limits Sugar Sales 

To prevent a temporary sugar 
shortage in northeastern states till the 
1917 sugar crop reaches market, the 
U. S. Food Administration has limited 
confectioners to 50 per cent of their 
normal requirements till January I, 


1918. The same limitation applies to 
manufacturers of sirups, ice cream, 
gum and cordials. 



IDES 

HORS E— COW— B ULL-CALF 

any kind wanted, we can make you 
money — Get our price list — Tas?s. 
Want VEAL-BEANS-FURS-POUL- 
TRY-CREAM 

e R. Ei COBB CO, St. PauEMinn.’, 



Money? Quicker Re- 
turns? Fair Treat- 
ment? Do you want 
to deal with a Home Western House 
whose reputation for Fair dealing with 
Hide and Fur shippers has been 
built upon Common Honesty? If 
You Do, Ship to 


Dakota Hide & Fur Co. 
Aberdeen, - - - S. D. 


Write for 

Circular and Tanning Catalogue 



READ THIS 

ft 

Th re mutt be a reason why ther ia such 
a demand for Justin's Boots, If you 
are going to wear bfots, why not wear 
the beet? Yours for the Beat Cowboy 
Boots Made. <] Send us your address 
on a postal card » nd we will send you our 
cats ogue, and self-measuring system. 

GIVE US A TRIAL # 
H. J. JUSTIN & SONS 

Mfgrs. of Justin's Celebrated Cow- 
boy Boots. NOCONA, TEXAS 


CANCER 


and Tumors successfully treated 
(removed) without knife or pain. 
All work guaranteed. Come , or 
write for free Sanatorium book 
Dr. WILLIAMS SANATORIUM 
3023 University Av., Minneapolis, Minn. 



L umber, Posts ShingleC 

Write for Prices 0 

G. R. KIRK CO., 

Bo* 1138 -F. Tacoma, Wash. 


BORING AND REAMING OF CYLINDERS 

We rebore and ream all sizes of auto and gat engine cylinders fitting same with larger pistons and 
rings. We weld all Metals. Our machine shop is equipped to handle both large and small work. Send 
your next job to. 

DAKOTA WELDING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

203-5th St. N. : j s FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA : : : Telephone 926 
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YOU SAVE from $7.00 to 



$15.00 
on every 
Saddle 


Send for our Free 
Catalog from 
Maker to 
Consumer 

THE FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS 
COMPANY 
1413 to 1419 
Larimer Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out. of 
your commissions on Bales. My agents are making money. Ship- 
ments are prompt. 
£ tires Bush Cars guar- 
anteed or money 
back. 1918 models 
k ready. 

* Write at once for 
1 my 48-nage cata- 
f log and all partic- 
. • .... ulars. Address J. 

-In Wheelbase H. Bush. Pros. 

Delco Ignition— Elect. Stg. & Ltg. Dept, i 2 D G 

fiUflll MOTOR COMPANY, Bosh Temple, Chicago, lilmola 




Easy to Full 
Around 
_ From 
Hi Job to 

m Job 


4 HP -190 lbs. 


The 4 H. P. Cushman Handy Truck is 
the most useful outfit ever built for farm 
work. Engine weighs only 190 lbs., and 
entire outfit only 375 lbs. 

Besides doinr? all farm and household 
jobs. this4U. P. Cushman may be lifted 
from truck and hung on rear of binder 
during harvest to save a team. In wet 
weather it saves the crop. 

Light Weight 

Cushman Engines 

Built for farmers who need an engine 
to do many jobs in many places instead of 
one job in one place. Tbrotile Coverned, 
with Scheblcr Carburetor. Run very 
quietly and steadily— not with violent ex- 
plosions and fast end slow speeds like old- 
style heavy-weights. Engine Book free. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
1 N. 21st Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Two 

Cylinder 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


Mention the N. D. Farmer 


ELIMINATING STORED GRAIN 
WASTES 


In the present crisis it is imperative 
that every effort be expended toward 
the elimination of each avenue of 
waste in our grain stores. Damage 
done stored grains by insect pests is 
considerable on every farm. One of 
the most satisfactory methods of de- 
stroying such insects is by the use of 
carbon bisulphid as a fumigator. 

The amount of carbon bisulphid 
necessary to obtain good results va- 
ries, but at average temperatures 
(70 degrees Fahrenheit) four pounds 
of the liquid will be sufficient to treat 
100 bushels of grain. The cracks and 
doors should be made as tight as 
possible before the fumigation begins. 
Shallow pans with large evaporating 
surfaces should be distributed over 
the top of the grain. As the vapor of 
carbon bisulphid is heavier than air it 
will gradually permeate to the bottom 
of the bin. 

It must be remembered that the 
fumes of carbon bisulphid are poison- 
ous and one must not enter the bin. 
The fumes are highly inflammable and 
explosive and for that reason all fire 
and lights must be kept away while 
fumigation is in progress. At tem- 
peratures below 60 degrees the results 
are unsatisfactory regardless of the 
amount of carbon bisulphid used. 
Thirty-six hour* of fumigation will not 
hurt the grain and is a sufficient 
length of time to kill all insect pests. 
The doors and windows of the bin 
should be open for two hours before 
entering. 


A NEW ALFALFA BULLETIN 

We have just received a new bulle- 
tin on “Field Management of Alfalfa” 
written by Prof. A. M. TenEyck, di- 
rector of the agricultural extension de- 
partment of the Emerson-Branting- 
ham Implement Company, Rockford, 
Illinois. This is a very complete 
treatise on the subject. The bulletin 
proper contains fifty-eight pages and 
forty-six illustrations with a supple- 
ment of four pages on machines used 
in alfalfa culture. It is written in 
clear, concise language which the 
farmer will understand, and is full of 
valuable information which all farm- 
ers who are growing or may grow al- 
falfa should read. The bulletin will 
be valuable also for reference, and 


ENCOURAGE AND MAKE USE OF THE SPIRIT OF PLAY 

Playground Games, 10 cts. Rules lor playing the more common garnet of the school ground. 
Game of Times, 15 cent*. A help in teaching and learning the tables and simple factoring. 
Davies Number Cards, 25 cents. Al! possible combinations. For all grades. In boxes. 
Westland Phonic Cards, 25 cents. Busy work for primary grades. An aid to sight reading. 
Fundamentals in Arithmetic Teaching, 25 cents. Invaluable for rapid work In numbers. 
Uncle Will s Magazine, The Rotary. 50 cents Unique Has personal element. 21st year. 
North Dakota Speller. 50th M. For oth-6th, and 7th-8th Grades, 15 ccs each. Trial, both 25 cts 

1 he Rotary, Box F, Lisbon, North Dakota 


should be in every farmer’s library. A 
copy will be sent free to farmers who 
request it. 


POTATO “DON’TS” 

1. Don’t injure the selling and stor- 
ing quality of your potatoes by care- 
less digging. 

2. Don’t glut the fall market and 
injure your winter market by placing 
large quantities of ungraded stock on 
the market at harvesting time. 

3. Don’t ship any frost-damaged 
potatoes. It is disastrous. 

4. Don’t demoralize the already 
overburdened transportation facilities 
by shipping cull potatoes. Unless po- 
tatoes are extremely high in price, 
culls will not bring transportation 
charges. 

5. Don’t overlook the advantages of 
“machine sizers.” They are proving 
of great value in many shipping sec- 
tions. 

6. Don’t expect machine sizers to 
grade for quality — only human hands 
can grade out the defective tubers. 

7. Don’t mix No. 1 and No. 2 
grade potatoes. There are customers 
who desire each separately, but do not 
want them mixed. 

8. Don’t overlook the potato grades 
recommended by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Food Administration. 


SEED CORN SELECTION 


Principles of Breeding Rules in 
Plants As Well As in Animals 


Seed corn selection is as important 
as the selection of sires and dams in 
the breeding of livestock, and the time 
and place to make the selection is in 
the field when the grain ripens. 

The average yield of corn in the 
United States is only 26 bushels to the 
acre. That this is too low is shown 
by the fact that yields of 200 bushels 
to the acre are made by boys who are 
engaged in the corn club contests 
which are now so prevalent, especially 
in the South. It must be granted 
that their practices can not be put 
into effect everywhere, or on a large 
commercial scale. Yet without their 
intensive cultural methods, a large 
improvement has been made, accord- 
ing to the boys’ corn club leaders, 
thru seed selection alone, and yields 
have been increased from year to year 
where the boys have selected their 
seed from the most productive stalks 
as they stood in the fields. 

Every spring there is a scarcity of 
good seed corn, and this is a condition 
which should not exist, and need not 
exist. It is more serious than is usu- 
ally supposed and many persons do 
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not realize the loss to the individual 
and the country thru poor seed. It 
may all germinate and produce a good 
stand, but the yield may not be the 
best one possible because it does not 
come from a high-producing strain. 
The germination test, while of great 
importance, is by no means a final 
test as to productivity. 

The farmer usually has not the time 
to apply the special methods required 
for corn breeding, but he can profit by 
a corn breeder’s work if he gets some 
of the best-producing strains which 
have been bred and then still further 
improves them by selection. A good 
seed corn is one that is adapted to the 
locality, is grown on the most produc- 
tive plants of a productive variety, is 
well-matured and preserved from rip- 
ening to planting time in such a way 
that the full vigor of the seed will be 
retained. 

Careful experiments have shown 
that varieties which produced most in 
one region were among the poorest 
producers in a neighboring state; that 
ears from high-yielding plants repeat- 
edly produce more than other ears, 
apparently as good, from plants where 
the productivity of the parent stalks 
was not considered; and that corn 
preserved carefully produces much 
more than corn held haphazard in a 
crib, even tho both lots germinate 
equally well. 

Corn Next Year 

Now is the time to plan the cam- 
paign for the big spring “drive” next 
year. The farmer who has found 
himself compelled to plant corn that 
was not fit for seed will not do so 
next spring, for reasons of both pa- 
triotism and profit. It is discouraging 
to have poor seed make a poor crop 
prospect even before it gets into the 
ground. It seems hardly worth while 
to cultivate afterwards, whereas good 
seed gives a man the incentive to do 
his best. 



ROOFING 


Yes Sir! That’s what I sell from m ” 
factories direct to you. The BEST 
roofing made at positively the lowest 

S rices. I am a roohng expert— epecial- 
ung in Roofing materials and supplies 
-and I guarantee to save you money. 
give you a better roofing and a written WARNING 
guarantee. _ . _ , Don’t buy a roll ol 

4% « Ppr* Roll for bP! jt roofing from any- 
OgTjfe r Cl nun one ply roof- bony, any where, tin- 
■ ing, 108 square feet.nails eluding myself ) un- 

and cement included. No let>a you getawritter 
matter what you need in guarantee. Don’i 
prepared roofing. 1 can supply you dir take anybody's word 
red at net factory pncoB. about quality, make 

Send for Big Roofing Book claims P 
and FREE Samples con * w * E * McCarron 

Now is the time to cover your roof 
—so send for the book today, euro! 

W. F. McCARRON & CO. 

112 Dickey Bldg., Chicago 
l-ormerly the Central Root- 
ing & Supply Co. 


DIRECT OR VIA HOGS? 


While skim milk is good for stock, 
the fact remains that its highest 
efficiency can not be had thru turning 
it into meat. Skim milk is used most 
economically in animal production 
when fed to hogs, yet it takes 20 
pounds when fed alone to produce 1 
pound of pork. The same quantity 
will make 3 pounds of cottage cheese. 
In addition, cottage cheese contains 
one and one-half times as much pro- 


tein and one-third as much energy as 
pork, so that the skim milk in the 
cheese form gives quite as much en- 
ergy and four and one-half times as 
much protein as it would if converted 
into ham or bacon. 

Even at the highest prices recently 
paid for hogs, skim milk fed to them 
is v^orth not more than 1 cent a 
pound. Yet 1 cent a pound or ap- 
proximately 1 cent a pint, is very 
cheap for any human food, and par- 
ticularly for a food so high in nutri- 
tive value as skim milk. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


How To Run An Automobile 


178 Pages 


By Victor W. Page, M. S. A. E. 

Price $1.00 

72 specially made Engravings 



This treatise gives concise instructions for starting and 
running all makes of gasoline automobiles, how to care for 
them, and gives distinctive features of control. Shows the 
control groups of all popular makes of automobiles and 
describes every step for shifting gears, controlling engine, 
etc. 

It is impossible to get the greatest efficiency out of a 
car until you know every point in running, caring for and 
adjusting the machine. In this new book just the problems 
you are up against are solved in a way that you can easily understand, 
and so that you can immediately turn to your car and apply the knowledge. 

A book every one has been looking for. Fills a real need among 
motorists, dealers, chauffeurs, repairmen and all 
who must handle different makes of cars. 


ADDRESS: NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, 


LISBON, N. D. 


UNCLE WILL’S MAGAZINE I 

As the Rotary Plow Clears the Track for Traffic 
So the Rotary Magazine Opens up the Avenues of Learning. 

The Rotary Follows the New ! 
Course of Study 

SCHOOL BOARDS ARE ORDERING AS NEVER BEFORE 
Order now if you would be sure of the September and October ] 
numbers of which we now have a limited quantity 
THE TWENTY-FIRST YEAR BEGAN WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER * 

Prices 


Single Subscriptions $ .50 

In Clubs of 3 or more._ 40 

In Clubs of 20 to one address 35 


School Boards may order 20 or more at 35 cents, and have them 
sent to the schools under their charge. 

There is no greater incentive to the study of language and reading 
than Uncle Will’s Magazine. 

ADDRESS 

THE ROTARY, BOX F, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Kan Kaiserism. 


Read the cover page. 

Do your big bit or lose the fight. 
This is no longer the day of bits, but 
of big things. 

The farmers’ share of the retail price 
of a loaf of bread is double what it 
was last year- 

France raised 35 billion pounds of 
foodstuffs in 1913, but only 22 billion 
in 1917. Her dire need is our op- 
portunity. 


Those who substitute fruits, (like 
the date and raisin) honey and jelltes 
for sugar will not only conserve that 
commodity but will preserve their 
health. 


The present war has made an out- 
cast of Excess Profits, and never 
again will he be allowed to hold sway 
in this country, thanks to the efficient 
management of our government offi- 
cials. 


It has been proved that the difference 
in offspring’s uutterfat alone between 
the use of a scruD sire and one of 
good breeding amounts in one year to 
$22. oO, the price of a pretty good 
cow not so many years ago. 


With wood selling from $14 to $15 a 
cord, while coal may be obtained at 
$4 to $5 for lignite and $12 to $13 for 
hard coal, the advice to burn wood 
falls on deaf ears. North Dakota’s 
coal fields, tho once held in light es- 
teem are now proving their great 
worth and will continue to increase in 
value. 


After listening to the farmer who 
condemns in loud tones the success- 
ful manufacturer of farm machinery 
inspect r.he premises of this disgruntled 
grumbler and you will without doubt 
find farm machinery scattered about 
with no protection and fast succumb- 
ing to rust and rot. The question 
arises, whether such a man is as good 
a citizen as some who save more and 
rant less. 


It is up to the farmer to say wheth- 
er this war shall be won or lost. 
He may think the seat of war is in 
far away Europe, but the real conflict 
may be in his hog lot, his corn field, 
his garden, his cow pasture. His 


most dangerous enemy may be his 
next door neighbor who is trying to 
inject the socialism of a Lenine and a 
Trotzky into his mind. 

Our government has appropriated 
$150,000 for poultry work, even more 
than for any other livestock industry. 
Just as .the number of gardens was 
increased last year, so let every farm- 
er add materially to his stock of 
poultry. Let the motto be, “One 
Hundred Hens on Every Farm. One 
Hundred Eggs to Every Hen.” 

While there was considerable doubt 
regarding the advisability of the 16 to 
1 proposition of ’96, there is certainly 
a united stand on the 13 to 1 pork- 
corn agreement. The government 
calls for an increase of from 15 to 
50% increase in the pork production 
of the country. North Dakota will do 
her share as surely as she answered 
the call in the Liberty Bond cam- 
paign. 

Hold on to your Liberty Bond. 
He who advises its sale is the enemy 
of your country, and is probably car^ 
rying out the schemes of the German 
government. If quantities of these 
bonds are thrust upon the market, 
their value will surely go far below 
par, just the condition to make our 
enemies rejoice. It does not help 
matters and only embarrasses the 
administration to chide the govern- 
ment because its bonds are being sold 
at a discount. It’s like tripping^ a 
man up and then kicking him for 
falling. 

The assertion that North Dakota 
needs $50,000,000 to supply indigent 
farmers with seed wheat is just as 
false as the one that the average cost 
of raising a bushel of wheat in North 
Dakota was $3.54. Some farmers will 
need assistance in purchasing seed 
wheat, but we do not believe there is a 
county in the state that would not 
gladly issue seed-wheat bonds. 'There 
is more money in the state than there 
was last year, and far more patri- 
otism. 

The sooner the energies of the na- 
tion are directed to the production of 
necessities rather than luxuries, the 
more eagerly will -the farmer devote 
his labors to the raising of food prod- 
ucts. Congress should release for 
work on the farms the coming season 
the countless employees now engaged 
in the manufacture of things that sim- 
ply gratify the taste or appetite. The 
farmer is entitled to these helpers, 
who in after years will be proud of the 
fact that they have had a hand in 
bringing to a successful close this 
world war. It is in the power of 
Congress to release these men. Let 
your senators and representatives 
know your wishes. 

This month occurred the annual in- 
stitute of the boys and girls who won 
out at the industrial contests thruout 
the state. It was a pleasure and an 
inspiration to be with them and wit- 
ness the eagerness with which they 
listened to lectures and the enthusi- 
asm they exhibited in the entertain- 
ments so generously furnished them 
by the Agricultural College, the Com- 
mercial Club and other organizations. 
While many of the boys and girls 
meet with the same discouragements 


their parents have experienced, they 
certainly have set them a good ex- 
ample of perseverance. VVe congratu- 
late these young farmers and farm 
managers on their achievements and 
wish them even greater success the 
coming year. In the next issue we 
shall publish the best account of the 
institute. 

Altho the present price of hogs is 
close to #15 a hundred, economy in 
feeding must be practiced, since feeds 
are now so high- The roughage on the 
farm must be used. It means much to 
the dairy. Practically all the wastes 
from* the garden, kitchen and field 
should be utilized. 


PROGRAM 


The Nineteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Tri-State Grain and Stock 
Growers’ Convention will be held at 
the Auditorium, Fargo, N. D., Janu- 
ary 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1917. Presi- 
edent, C. B. Waldron, Secretary, W. 
C. Palmer. 

Tuesday, January 15tli 

10 A. M. Prayer, Rev. H. H. Frost; 
Address of Welcome, Judge A. T. 
Cole, Fargo; Work of the Pure Seed 
Laboratory, H. L. Bolley; The Seed 
Situation, J. N. Hagen. 

1:30 P. M., Diseases of Potatoes, 
Dr. E. C. Stokman; Rural Education, 
N. C. McDonald; Wheat Grades and 
Grading, J. A. McGovern. 

Wednesday, January 16th 

9:30 A. M. Farmers’ Organizations, 

A. E. Chamberlain; Federal Farm 
Loans, E. G. Quamme. 

1:30 P. M., The Seed Corn Situ- 
ation in the Northwest, Coates P. 
Bull; The Potato Crop, George W. 
Dixon; Poultry, E. G. Roberts. 

7:30 P. M., Band Concert, Agricul- 
tural College Cadet Band. 

8:30 P. M., Importance and Meth- 
ods of Food Conservation, E. F. 
Ladd; Address, E. C. Perisho. 

Thursday, January 17th 

9 A. M., Alfalfa Growing, B. Byron 
Bobb; Meat Production, J. E. East- 
gate. 

1:30 P. M., Rural Education, 
Charles Carlson; The Farmer and the 
War, Governor Frazier; Extension 
Work and the Farmer, G. W. Rand- 
lett. 

8:00 P. M., Conservation in the 
Home, Katherine Jensen; Speeding up 
Production (President’s Address), C. 

B. Waldron. 

Friday, January 18th 

9:30 A. M., What has been ac- 
complished by farmers’ cooperating 
in Canada, Roderick McKenzie. 

1:30 P. M., What has been accom- 
plished in a business way in the So- 
ciety of Equity during the last year 
and progress on the packing plant. 

Herbert Hoover, National Food Ad- 
ministrator, has signified his intention 
of accepting a place on the program if 
nothing unforeseen comes up to pro- 
vent him from being here. 
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FARM AND STOCK NOTES 


N. J. Shepherd 


Warmth and dryness will save feed. 

An overfat hog is never a profitable 
parent. 

Improved breeds of hogs improve 
the hog profits. 

Butter color will not cover up de- 
fects in grain or flavor. 

Usually the pig eating sow is the 
result of bad feeding. 

Do not change the rations of the 
dairy cow too suddenly. 

All pruning must take into account 
the habit of growth of the tree. 

The dairy cow on the farm makes a 
market for the products of the farm. 

Even low grade stock may be made 
to look well if kept in good condition. 

A large udder does not always indi- 
cate the amount of milk a cow will 
give. 

The better the hog the less the food 
cost in the production of a pound of 
pork. 

A great point in a dairy cow is to 
have the milking habit well estab- 
lished. 

When the cows have been long in 
milk the churning becomes more 
difficult. 

Butter when churned too long be- 
comes solid and greasy instead of 
open and grainy. 

Better to have the team matched 
in power and endurance than in the 
matter of color. 

The boar should not only be pure 
bred, but a good individual backed by 
good ancestors. 

One of the first ways of increasing 
the profit in dairying is to reduce the 
cost of producing it. 

The amount of butter that can be 
made is limited by the amount of 
butter fats that the milk contains. 



GET RID OF 

Worms and Bofs 

You can remove every one 
of them. We guarantee to 
r kill and bring troin the body, dead, in 
I a very short time, all pin worms and bots, 
with the safe and sure remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

. Absolutely harmless. Can be given to mares 
In foal before the eighth month. Horse owners 
write us that Newvermlfuge has removed from 
600 to 800 bots and worms from a single horse. 
An animal that is wormy can’t help but be ugly 
and thin. If your horses are troubled with 
worms send us your order today. Price S'z.OO 
for 12 Capsules. BALLING GUN FREE with 
1 4 dozen $8.00, with 2 dozen 55 .00. Postage paid. 

Farmer's Horse Remedy Company, 
Dopt. B2, 692 7th Street. Milwaukee, Wla. 


In commencing to feed sheep grain, 
feed a small quantity at first and 
gradually increase or they will lose 
wool. 

The more stock is exposed to cold 
and storms the greater will be the 
amount of feed required to maintain 
animal heat. 

In using the separator, when the 
milk has been separated flush the 
bowl out by pouring into it about a 
quart of water. 

Both the flavor of the butter and 
the thoioness of the churning de- 
pend upon the manner in which 
the crea'm is ripened. 

The producing of fat varies greatly 
in milk but it varies more with the 
poor milk of poorly fed scrubs than 
with any other class. 

If the cream is too thick it should 
be thinned out before the churn 
starts, but in all cases the thinning 
should be done with water. 

With young colts moderate exercise 
should be begun quite early, but full 
service of no kind should be required 
until the animal is reasonably well 
matured. 

It is the always hungry cow that is 
the profitable cow. The cow with a 
dainty appetite — that does not eat 
much or drink much — is the one that 
does not give much milk. 

It is not the fat, plump sows of the 
herd that make the best brood sows 
but rather the long-bodied more vigor- 
ous sows which show quality and have 
good grazing and feeding powers. 

The colt’s system requires a con- 
siderable amount of bone and muscle 
building material and this can only be 
had by feeding nitrogeneous feeds 
such as oats, bran, a little oil meal 
and where obtainable clover hay. 

One of the main advantages of 
draft blood is an inherited disposition 
to work at a moderate pace and to 
submit to restraint from the collar 
and the bit without fractious fuming 
and fighting at the driver. 

The amount of milk a cow gives is 
not nearly as important as the quality 
and the length of time she keeps up 
the average flow. Do not keep a 
cow simply because she gives a large 
nuss of milk. 

To make feeding profitable we must 
arrange to get growth and flesh at the 
same time. Food given before an 
animal matures is much more efficient 
for the production of flesh than that 
given after mature growth is com- 
pleted. 


Purebred Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


The undeniable facts that the Holstcin- 
Fricsian Association of America is the largest 
and most prosperous dairy cattle association 
in America, that its membership is over <*,000 
more than the combined memberships of the 
other dairy cattle associations, and that it 
increased its membership by 1,200 during the 
fiscal year ending April 80. 1010, are primarily 
a fitting testimonial to the superior merits of 
the purebred Holstein- K rirsian cow, that yields 
more milk for a day, for a year, for a life-time 
and for profit than any other cow. There is 
big money in the big “Black aad hite” 
Holstein*. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
llolntein -FrieNlan Aanociadon of America 
F.L Houghton, S"c’y Bos 267, Bran leboro. Vt. 



EN VILLA STOCK FARM 

Cog? well, N. D. 

Will quote you special prices at any time on 
Ansui C attle, Feeding and Breeding Sheep, 
Shetland Ponies, Duroc Jersey Hogs Wolf Hounds, 
C Hies, Rat, Bird Dogs and other breeds, 
Ang ra Cats All varieties of chickens, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, guineas, pheasants, rabbits, ferrets. 
Pets Live Foxes, Skunks, Mink and Badgers. 


Bixby’s Red Polls 

My herd bull, J. D. Merryweather, 
No. 24396, is the son of J. D. Millie, 
A. R. Grand Champion cow at Min- 
nesota and Montana, in the 1915 
show-ring and won the milk and but- 
ter contest with Guernseys, Jerseys 
and Brown Swiss competing with 
records of 600 pounds butterfat. J. D. 
Millie weighed 1280 pounds at thirty 
months old, and is full sister to the 
World’s Champion two-year-old heifer. 
J. S. BIXBY, : : LISBON, N. D. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE AND HAMP- 
SHIRE RAMSt also a limited number of ewes 
for sale; also Polled Durham Bulls, and Canadian 
W ; ld Geese. Our stock won many prizes at the 
North Dakota State Fairs the last three years. 
Frice, reasonable. H. A. Strutz, Thompson, 
North Dakota. 


A. R. BRED BULLS PRICED TO SELL 
We arc completely sold out of RED POLL bulls 
frjfoP'V'V but arc offerinK * few choice 
GUERNSEY hulls, outstanding individuals of 
serviceable age, at from $100 up. W'ite for 
folder describing the remarkable show ring win- 
nings and production records back of our herd. 
Jean Du Luth Farm, . Duluth, Minn. 


Holstein Calves 


10 heifers, and 2 bulls, 15-16ths pure, 5 weeks 
old, nicely marked and from heavy milkers 
$20.00 each, crated for shipment anywhere. 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY HEIFER 
AND BULL CALVES. Choice selected prom 
ising da«'ry calves, practically pure Holstein 
and pure Guernsey, but not registered, nice 
color. $20 00 each, all express paid to any 
point in North Dakota and adjoining states. 

Order two, you will be so well pleased you will 
want more. — Meadow Glen Yards, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin'. 


PERCHERONS 

If you want a real good young stallion or mare 
you should come to my barn. You can buy at a 
lower price at the barn than anywhere else Al 
home raised and used to Dakota conditions. 
A square deal guaranteed. 

Wm Steinhach, : : New Rockford, N. D. 

Now In the TIME and this Is the PLACE to buy 

Shetland Ponies 

FOR THE CHILDREN 
Write your wants to 

DR. J. A. H. WINSLOE, COOPfiRSTOWN, N. D. 
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The selling value of the three-year- 
old or the working value if kept on 
the farm will depend very muen on 
the way it is wintered as a weanling. 
For a colt once stunted by bad man- 
agement during the first winter never 
recovers. 

A little study of the nature of the 
soil and the requirements of certain 
crops in plant foods and more dis- 
crimination in the application of this 
knowledge will often have a bene- 
ficial effect in determining the profit- 
ableness of some crops. 

Flesh is not fat and the sow that 
carries considerable flesh the result of 
rational feeding will have larger and 
more thirfty pigs at weaning time 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 

One Cent a Word 

Small advertisements will be classified under 
appropriate heading at the low price of one 
cent a word for each insertion. Cash mus ac- 
company all orders. Each initial or number 
must count as one word TRY IT HERE. 


Hotel for Sale. The Alkabo Hotel at Alkabo, 
North Dakota will sell Cheap if taken at once. 
Inquire cf owner or First State Bank of Alkabo, 
North Dakota. O. L. Olson, Owner, Alkabo, 
North Dakota. 


TEACHERS WANTED for all kinds of posi- 
tions. Free enrollment Send for blanks. School 
officials supplied with competent teachers. Write 
for list of candidates. Eastern Educational Bureau, 
New Egypt, N. J. 


COTTON SEED 

Beautify your lawn with cotton blooms, will 
send package of cotton seed with full instruction 
how to grow it for only 10 cents (coin) 

W. Wadd Buntin, Seed & Plant Grower, 
Box 129, Dept. N., Starkville, Miss. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE. Famous 
staff writers, authors and poets will write your sto- 
ries. speeches, poems, plays, songs, etc. You may 
use as you please with copyright privileges. Young 
authors’ work revised and rewritten. Charges rea- 
sonable. Literary advice and counsel. Folder free. 
Eastern Educational Bureau. Literary Dept. New 
New Egypt. N. J. 


Home in Washington for sale or exchange. 
Ninety-acre farm by Orient Ferry County, 
Washington. All conveniences. Five-minute 
walk to town and graded school. Good climate 
cheap fuel. Must move east on account of aged 
parent. Will sell cheap or exchange for farm 
near town. If interested write to Lewis Skog- 
stad, Orient, Washington. 


WANTED — To hear from owner of farm or 
unimproved land for sale. O. K. Hawley, Bald- 
win, Wisconsin. 


Auto, Tracror, Engine Owners. The “In- 
stanto” Guage-Tester measures your gasoline; 
tests spark plugs batterv, magreto; instantly lo- 
cates ignition troubles; saves time; needed daily; 
25 cts. postpaid. Agents wanted. Gastine Sales 
Co , B.ix 348, Summerv'lle, Ga 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 

FREE CATALOG KANSAS CITY, MO. 

WANTED. Live Foxes, Skunks, Mink and Badg- 
ers, any time. 

Envilla Stock Farm, . Cogswell, N. D. 

Wanted to hear from owner of good farm for 
sale State cash price, full description. D. F* 
Bush. Minneapolis. Minn. 


30 DIFFERENT MAGAZINES. All late issues. 
Yours for only 25 cts. prepaid. Great help in teach- 
ing Satisfaction guaranteed. Eastern Bureau, 
New Egypt, N. J. 

If you have livestock to sell, 
you can reach a buyer thru 
the ad columns of the N. D. F. 


than the sow that farrows extremely 
thin and is not in proper condition to 
nourish her pigs. 


THE LIVESTOCK SITUATION 

The report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture outlines the efforts of the 
Department to increase the meat sup- 
ply and sums up the livestock situ- 
ation as follows: 

The number of milch cows and 
other cattle has shown an increase 
during the last four or five years, the 
estimate for the former for the present 
year being 23,906,000, as against 22,- 

768.000 a year ago and 20,497,000 in 
1913, before the European war began, 
while that for the cattle is 43,291,000, 
as against 40,849,000 a year ago and 

36.030.000 in 1913. Unfortunately, 
the number of sheep continues to de- 
cline; the estimate for 1917 is only 

46.059.000, as against 48,483,000 a 
year ago and 51,482,000 in 1913. It 
is estimated that the number of hogs, 
which during recent years has shown 
an upward tendency, decreased over 

4.000. 000 or from 67,453,000 to 62,- 

747.000. However, it is greater than 
it was at the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war. The number of hogs va- 
ries from year to year more widely 
than that of the larger meat animals. 
The mere statement that the popu- 
lation has steadily increased in this 
country — the gain in the 10 years 
from 1908 to 1917 being 13,000,000 — 
with an absolute decrease in the live- 
stock for the same preiod, would 
sufficiently emphasize the seriousness 
of the situation if conditions were 
normal and the demands for meats 
and fats were not so urgent. There 
is a close relationship, the report says, 
between .the production of livestock 
and the supply of feedstuff's, and the 
large production of these necessaries 
during the present season should con- 
duce to more satisfactory conditions 
for the producers of livestock. 

Hogs and Poultry 

Nation-wide campaigns to increase 
the meat supply are in progress, the 
report shows. As hogs and poultry 
yield the quickest returns, urgent 
efforts are being made to increase 
their production. Funds have been 
set aside from the appropriation made 
by the food production act to employ 
a force of 32 additional specialists to 
give their time to the task of increas- 
ing the number of hogs, 39 to en- 
courage poultry raising, and 6 to as- 
sist producers of cattle. By the end 
of October field agents of the depart- 
ment had assisted in the transfer of 

100.000 cattle from localities where 
there is a shortage of feed to areas 


where feedstuffs are relatively abun- 
dant. This work has resulted in the 
saving to the Nation of large numbers 
of animals. 

PORK PROSPECTS 


A birdseye view of the pork situ- 
ation may be had from figures an- 
nounced by the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration. At the beginning of this 
year, swine in the United States num- 
bered about 67,450,000. In Europe 
the decrease in hogs since the war be- 
gan has exceeded 32,000,000. So the 
European shrinkage equals about half 
the total number of hogs in the 
United States. 

In the face of this situation, the 
American people consumed more than 
three pounds more pork per capita 
during the last fiscal year than in the 
average of the three years before the 
war. Farmers who are doubtful about 
pork prospects should remember that 
the nation’s feed supply is above nor- 
mal and the meat supply is below the 
demands now made on it. Lower 
hog-feed prices are already indicated 
in the reduced price of new-crop corn. 

In a recent statement, Herbert 
Hoover, U. S. Food Administrator, 
says, “If farmers are to find markets 
for feed, it must be to a great extent 
thru an increase in animals. The 
monetary interpretation of this situ- 
ation must be that we will have a low 
range of prices for feeding stuffs, and 
in view of the European situation and 
our own shortage in hogs we will have 
a high average price for pork products. 
Therefore, it must be to the vital ad- 
vantage of every farmer to raise 
hogs.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF PERCHER- 
ON SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The annual meeting of the Per- 
cheron Society of America, held at 
8:00 p. m., Dec. 3rd, at the Congress 
Hotel, was well attended. President 
White in his opening addresssaid that 
it is time for optimism, not pessimism, 
in the horse business; that the breed- 
ing of horses has been curtailed ma- 
terially in the last few years, while 
the demands on our horse stocks have 
been greater than ever. Demands for 
food and for meat animals have 
reached unprecedented heights. These 
grain foods, and forage and grains, 
with which to feed meat animals, 
must necessarily be produced from 
the soil; and in tilling the soil efficient- 
ly no power unit has yet been devel- 
oped which would equal the draft 
horse. He said that he has himself 
had experience with tractors; that he 
has owned three, of various kinds, 
and that none has proved as satis- 
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factory as his Pcrcheron teams. He 
telephoned to a neighbor this past 
season, who had bought a tractor, in 
an attempt to engage this neighbor to 
do some discing in the orchard. The 
neighbor replied that he could not 
come, had work of his own which 
must be done at once, and that he 
was even then unable to use his trac- 
tor because it was awaiting repairs, 
and had been waiting for said repair 
parts for thirty days. Mr. White said 
his own experiences were similar, and 
that no breeder need fear that trac- 
tors will materially reduce the demand 
for good draft horses. He urged all 
breeders to hold fast to their good 
stock, and exert themselves to pro- 
duce more good Percherons, which 
will be urgently needed in the future 
as seed stock from which to build up 
our ordinary farm horses. Pie closed 
by referring to the suggested breed- 
ers’ shows and expressed the hope 
that the Directors would find it pos- 
sible to develop these within the 
coming year. Credit for suggesting 
the plan goes to W. H. Butler of 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Secretary Wayne Dinsmore, in his 
annual report, directed attention to 
the great growth of the Society in the 
past seven years. Seven years ago 
the Society had about 2,85.0 members 
and reserve funds around #34,000.00. 
In seven years the membership has 
increased to approximately 9000 breed- 
ers, and the reserve funds, in secur- 
ities, are now in excess of #106,000.00 
More animals have been recorded in 
the past seven years than in the en- 
tire 34 years preceding, eloquent evi- 
dence of the steadily increasing popu- 
larity of Percherons. 

Before the annual meeting ad- 
journed Mr. Craven, representing the 
American Red Star Association, which 
is to horses what the Red Cross is to 
men, made a few remarks. He urged 
the conservation of all available horses, 
and the breeding of all mares of 
good type and character. Pie de- 
clared that horses are indispensable in 
war; that the reserve supplies in our 
allied nations are practically ex- 
hausted, and that the supply of suit- 
able horses in America is much lower 
than horsemen generally realize. His 
appeal for the work of the Red Star 
was heartily applauded, and the mem- 
bers went on record in favor of the 
work which the organization is doing. 

In the election of Directors, Mr. 
E. B. White of Virginia, Mr. W. H. 
Butler of Ohio, and Mr. H. J. 
McLaughlin of Nebraska were elected 
for the ensuing three years. 

In the election of officers by the 
Board of Directors immediately fol- 
lowing the stockholders’ meeting, Mr. 
E. B. White was re-elected President; 


W. S. Dunham, now serving as a 
Captain in the United States army, 
was elected Vice President. The elec- 
tion of a Treasurer was postponed for 
24 hours. Mr. Wayne Dinsmore con- 
tinues as Secretary. Mr. W. S. Corsa 
was elected to represent the Percheron 
Society on the National Society of 
Record Associations. The meeting 
thereupon adjourned. 


METHOD OF ERADICATING 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Address by Fred F. Field, at 
Meeting of IIolstein-Fresian As- 
sociation of America. 


1. You must be honest with your- 
self. That is, take it for granted that 
there are some animals in your herd 
that have tuberculosis; that you de- 
sire to know which ones they are; 
that you will not sell them except as 
tubercular; that you want to protect 
your animals from the spread of the 
disease; that you want to raise a 
healthy young herd; and, finally, that 
you want to do everything you can 
to accomplish these ends. As the old 
saying goes, “he who fools himself is a 
fool.” 

2. The infectious disease known as 
tuberculosis is a subject with which 
both the Federal and State govern- 
ments have struggled for the past 
period of years in their efforts to 
eradicate it. Very little substantial 
headway has been made. 

3. The plan which we recommend, 
we have named the “Fred F. Field 
Method of Eradicating Tuberculosis,” 
because it has been successfully car- 
ried out at Dutchland Farms by the 
Fred F. Field Plolstein Company dur- 
ing the past three and one-half years, 
and is still working out successfully. 
Its practical working has been demon- 
strated. It is based on sound scien- 
tific and common sense theories. 

4. First is cleanliness. Keep your 
stables swept from cobwebs and 
have them properly whitewashed as 
often as necessary to keep clean. 

5. Get all the sunlight into your 
stables that is possible. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to get too much. 

6. Have plenty of fresh air in your 
barn. You may decide the way to 
get the fresh air. Modern ventilating 
systems readily accomplish this result, 
but if you don’t desire and cannot 
afford to use them, very simple means 
will accomplish perfect ventilation or a 
continuous supply of fresh air. As 
long as there is plenty of it and it is 
fresh, that ii all that is necessary. 
Fresh air is very essential, as it is very 
important that, as far as is prac- 
ticable, every breath the animal takes 


should be new air going into her sys- 
tem and not foul air of any sort. 

7. In other words, treat the animals 
as human beings are treated for tu- 
berculosis — that is known as the 
“fresh air” treatment. 

8. Treat the mangers, stanchions, 
feeding boxes and floors with disin- 
fectant solution. There are several 
kinds used that are inexpensive, but 
the stable fittings and floors must be 
washed and kept clean and well 
saturated with germ killer as often as 
necessary to keep them clean, at least 
once a week. The modern stable 
fittings are more easily cleansed, but 
they are not necessary or essential in 
the work. Wood floors and fittings 
can be made clean and disinfected. 
Manure should be promptly removed 
from stables to eliminate any possible 
danger from this source. 

9. Now we have our barn ready to 
house the cattle, let’s start in to treat 
the cattle and their offspring. 

10. Assume, if you please, that every 
breeding cow that you own is tuber- 
cular. Now that is solely for your 
own protection. The animal may be 
perfectly healthy, but you are taking 
no chances. Later on we make 
recommendations about the treatment 
of these breeding anima’s. 

11. As soon as the cow drops her 
calf, the calf should be taken away 
immediately, never allowing the moth- 
er to even smell of it, to say nothing 
about suckling it, as the calf never 
should be allowed to have any of its 
mother’s raw milk. If you haven’t a 
calf barn, this calf should be taken 
away so that it will not come in con- 
tact with any of the other animals, 
old or young, that are reactors or 
which you have assumed to be reactors. 

12. Purchase a “pasteurizer” which 
has the “holding” process, which is e- 
quipped with a good thermometer; that 
is to say, it heats the milk to 145 degrees 
and holds it there thirty minutes. 

13. Feed your calf on this pasteur- 
ized milk from the start. Feed no 
other. This milk should invariably be 
fed at blood heat or the same tem- 
perature as milk freshly drawn from 
the cow. The percentage of loss of 
calves at Dutchland Farms for the 
past three and one-half years has been 
less under this system of feeding than 
when we were feeding raw milk or al- 
lowing them to suckle their dams. 

14. Never allow these calves, from 
the time they are born, to mingle 
with any reacting animals, or any 
cattle, old or young, which you have 
assumed to be reactors. As they get 
older, never allow them to drink 
water from the lame trough or the 
same bucket that has been used for 
that purpose by assumed reactors. 

Continued in January Number 
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MONEY-MAKING HENS 
Michael K. Boyer, Hammonton, 
New Jersey 

Evidence Which Goes to Show 
that Well-Kept Hens Built 
Homes, Paid Mortgages, and Es- 
tablished Good Incomes. 


That poultry can be made a source 
of profit, there is not the least doubt. 
That it can be made a staple industry, 
has been proved. I admit there are 
failures, and many of them, but in 
this the poultry business is not unlike 
any other vocation. There are fail- 
ures in all enterprises. 

Profits are not so much measured 
by the size of the plant as by the 
care given. Small poultry farms are, 
as a rule, more profitable than large 
ones. A farm just large enough to 
keep one man busy will yield a better 
income than one upon which a num- 
ber of men must be employed. 

No one is better able to make poul- 
try culture a paying issue than the 
American farmer, with the natural 
facilities he has at hand. Yet, on the 
average farm, the poultry department 
is a very small affair, and often left 
entirely to the care of the women 
folks, who are already overburdened 
with household duties. Many a mort- 
gage could be lifted from the farms 
by well-kept hens, and it is indeed 
strange that this advantage is not 
more generally taken. 

J. L. Todd, of Ohio, tells the story 
that misfortune struck him, about 
fifteen years ago, and left him with 
nothing but his hands and a few 
thorobred fowls with which to sup- 
port a family. Yet he lived, and. 
lived decently, gradually increasing 
his poultry plant until he was able to 
save (in about eight or nine years) a 
comfortable home worth atleast #3000. 

Impossible things cannot be done 
with poultry. They cannot be neg- 
lected. A man can make a good living 
with hens, if the stock is properly 
cared for. There will be no fortune 
in their keeping, but there will be a 
good steady occupation, with living 
wages. 

But a man cannot expect wages 
from the start, especially if he knows 
nothing about the business. Poulrrv 
farms cannot be established in a day; 
they require both capital and ex- 
perience and must grow from small 
beginnings. 

Theodore Sternberg, one of the old- 
time po'ultrymen — a man who had 


tested the business in every phase, 
once declared: “I honor the hen; and 
she, if given half a chance, will pay 
every mortgage in this country and 
buy exchanges enough to knock the 
spots olf the city mortgages. ” 

Then we have 'the testimony of 
Colonel E. 0 . Roessle, so well known 
in the poultry world, who said there 
is a handsome living in poultry farm- 
ing for anyone who has a love for 
the pursuit, the ability to raise and 
care for the stock, and a small capital 
to start with. These three things 
must go hand in hand; separately, 
they cannot bring success. 

One of the most interesting stories 
is told in the Curtiss Poultry Book 
(published by Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) It tells how two young 
men started at the foot of the ladder and 
gradually worked their way to the top. 

In 1885 Roy and Jay Curtiss start- 
ed in poultry farming. They worked 
early and late, and the farm gradually 
grew. They met with the usual 
drawbacks and stumbling-blocks that 
will come to beginners, but they perse- 
vered. The result is that by dint of 
hard work, economy and a deter- 
mination to win they .have today 
what is recognized to be the largest 
poultry plant in Eastern New York, 
with a capacity of 100,000 head annu- 
ally. 

Even to this day, with the large 
farm they have, these two men do 
practically their own work — employing 
only enough help to take care of what 
extra work they are unable to handle. 
It is a bright example of grit, push 
and enterprise, and they are not 
afraid to take off their coats, roll up 
their sleeves and get at it. That is 
the class of men who succeed. 

W. W. Kulp, of Pennsylvania, an- 
other old-timer, not only built up a 
profitable business but he repaired a 
shattered constitution. It is a story 
that carries with it a lot of good. 

While yet at school his health gave 
out, and some time afterward, while 
on a visit to Philadelphia, he met with 
an accident that almost exhausted 
what little strength fie had left, and 
from this mishap he never fully re- 
covered. 

In 1884 his father proposed that he 
raise poultry, he furnishing the place 
ard feed and the son to have a third 
of the sales. The son agreed to this, 
altho so weak that to feed and care 
for the stock was almost too much for 
him; but he persevered. The plant 
grew, health came back to Mr. Kulp, 


and today he owns one of the most 
prosperous plants in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

A station agent on the West Shore 
Railroad, New York, in a letter to the 
writer, not only tells how the hens en- 
abled him to hold his job, but also to 
continue to enjoy his pleasant home. 
He writes: 

“During the first ten years of my 
service as agent at this station 1 kept 
a few hens of the Leghorn type to 
supply my own table with fresh eggs. 
About four years ago I injured my 
spine in handling heavy baggage so 
that heavy work had to be given up. 
This being a one-man station, and no 
helper allowed, I was forced to decide 
either to go elsewhere and take a posi- 
tion of light office work and abandon 
a pleasant home (you know what that 
means) or hire a good strong boy as 
helper, and pay his wages from my 
own salary. Here is where the hens 
stepped in and helped decide. With 
the few hens I had been accustomed 
to keep and foot bills, I knew the 
credit balance was in their favor. 
Then why not make them help pay 
the strong boy to do my heavy work, 
by increasing their number, and en- 
able me to retain my position and en- 
joy my home? 

“It is sufficient to say the hens had 
to shoulder the gun of expansion, and 
are nobly helping out to keep my 
salary intact after paying the helper 
boy.” 

The above sketches of real life are 
given to show that the hens are 
money-makers that are not to be de- 
spised. I might give many more, but 
it is not necessary. With good care a 
hen will yield a profit of one dollar or 
more per head, but with indifferent 
care she is about as losing a proposi- 
tion as the average mining stock. 

It has been shown that poultry, well 
kept on the farm, is the best paying 
crop; it has been proved that the hen 
lifted many mortages; it has been 
pointed out that health was restored 
to many weak and sickly men and 
women who undertook the care of 
chickens; then too, it has been clearly 
stated that the work combines both 
pleasure and profit. 

It was that grand old man of poul- 
try culture, the venerable Isaac K. 
Felch, who 30 or more years ago made 
these wise remarks: 

“Farmers, this poultry keeping has 
more than a money value for you. 
Interest your boys in it, for thereby 
they learn many of the principles that 
underlie the successful breeding of 
stock — fitting them, when older, the 
better to manage cattle and horses. 
The rapid production of chickens en- 
ables them to try as many experi- 
ments, in a few years, as would take a 
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lifetime with stock. In the breeding 
of fowls they learn that like produces 
like more surely, and only, as a rule, 
where the stock is bred in line, and 
that to produce chickens uniform in 
type and color they must have, in 
both sire and dam, a preponderance of 
the blood of the desired type; they 
must mate kindred blood judiciously, 
avoiding too close relationship — for by 


Rose Comb Rads and S. C. 
White Leghorns. Winnings and 
Price List, Free. 

HENRY H. HIRSCHY 
Lisbon, : : North Dakota 


DOtJl^rOnlylZ 


I 30 DATS FREE TRIAL 

1 10 Yoar Guarantee 

Think of it! These ' 

I two UNBEATABLE Wis- 
consin Machines— both , 
for only $12.00— freight 

I oaid east of Rockies. *« — 

Don’t take chances, 130 

I Find out what an incu- [l Eggs 

hator is made of before 11 

b'lying.Catalopr and sample 
>f materinl sent free. 


Wisconsins are made of genuine California B 
Redwood. Incubators have double walls, H 
air space between, double glass doors, copper W 
tanks, self regulating. Shipped complete with H 
thermometers, egg tester, lamps, etc., ready to 
■ run. “ * 

K OUT llOV 13JO i-aiaiug/unj. V.V.WW..W...C. — 

| at. A postal brings it by return mail. 

1 180-Ege Incubator and Brooder both S14.7F 

I WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COWIPAW 
mmmmm Box23 Racine, WIs. 



62 BREEDS, 


Pure-bred Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
J keys. Hardy northern raised, vigorous, 
beautiful, Fowls, eggs, incubators, at 
low prices. America’s Pioneer Poultry 
Farm; 24 years exp. Large fine 
Annual Poultry Rook and Catalog Free. 

F. A. NEUBERT, Box 689, Mankato, Minn. 


Giant Bronze Turkeys: Toms $10 to $15; 
Hens, $5. Goldbank Strain. Fawn Runner 
Ducks, $1 each. Selma Shanander, Dayton, la. 


Barred Rock Cockerels direct fiom winners 
at Crookston and St. Cloud, $1.50 to $2 50 
before Christmas Laurel Hill Farm, Westby, 
Montana. 


EGGS for Hatching from our prize winning 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds and Single Comb Black Miuotcas. 
$2 00 per 15. Peter 11. Levey, Fountain, Minn. 

White and Crlumbia WyanJ i es. 

Light Brahmas, and S. C. " hite Leghorns 
O' ei 3'* yars a breeder. Stock and eggs for 
sale MICHAEL K BOYER, Box 27, llam- 
mo n ton New .Jersey 


Hatching Eggs from a good strain of Pure 
Bred S. C Rhode Island ReJs. 15 for $1 50; also 
a few Cock Birds and Cockerels for sale. 

E. N. Heduhl, . . . Mercer. N. D. 


FOR SALE. Well Bred Up R C. Reds. 

First prize winners; cockeiels, $1 25 

Mrs. John Henderson. Bx 22H Beulah, N. D. 


PURF.BRFD BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 
eggs O e set r irg <>f 13. $ 75 lm eggs $4 >0 
prepaid Otto L A.brr'son, Nur.da, S D 


FOR SALK. Silver- l.aced Wyandottes F.ggs and 
baby chicks Mrs Thos Brady, Lunsford, N. D 

Quality White 
Rocks 

Hatching Eggs and Stock in season. We have 
the Beat. O. A. Barton, Valley Cl*y, N. D. 


mating fowls of one breed for three 
generations we produce sterility in the 
egg. They learn that prepotency of 
sire is more marked in the mating of 
kindred blood, and in the off-spring of 
dams of weak constitution, and when 
appearing in the coupling of radically 
different blood, that is it an exeption 
and not a rule. They learn that the 
blood most difficult to subjugate in 
the end has more lasting quality, and 
does the flock the most good as a 
new infusion of blood; these interests, 
once awakened, cannot slumber; the 
boys become thoughtful, and, as years 
increase, you find in them a help not 
found in your hireling.” 

I venture to say that such training 
would keep more boys on the farm, 


and would soon teach them inde- 
pendence. Farmers’ sons rush to the 
crowded citie.s, only later on to regret 
that they left the farm. They grow 
tired of the farm for the reason that 
there was a continual drudgery with- 
out any item of interest. They want 
something they can call their own, and 
in the crowded cities they believe 
they can be satisfied. 


H R I S T M A S 

Turkeys and all kinds of 
POULTRY WANTED 

Alive or dressed at top market prices. 
Write for price list tags and shipping 
instructions. 

Want HIDES, BEANS, CREAM, 
VEAL, FURS 

“RiEiCOBB CO, St Pau if r Minn’ 

Licensed bv U. S. Government 



School and Home 


HOW A PLANT GROWS 
By Chore Boy 


A plant used roots, leaves, bark and 
stem in making its growth. An un- 
derstanding of how it uses these 
different parts will often aid one in 
giving the plant the conditions that it 
needs. For instance, the French have 
been able to save many of the fruit 
trees cut down by the retreating Ger- 
mans. The tree surgery that is so 
much advertised today is made pos- 
sible by a knowledge of how the tree 
grows. Success in grafting is only 
possible when the laws of plant growth 
are followed. 

The roots of the plant take up 
moisture and plant food from the soil 
arid start them upward to the leaves. 
In the leaves the plant food from the 
soil is combined with the material 
that the plant takes from the air and 
by means of the energy secured from 
the sunshine. This manufactured ma- 
terial is then sent to all parts of the 
plant and is used in making growth. 
The moisture and food from the soil 
passes up in the sap wood or wood 
just under the bark and the sap 
moves down in the inner layer of the 
bark. In grafting this point is taken 
advantage of. The inner bark of the 
cions and stock must be brought to- 
gether. In this way the moisture can 
move up and the sap down. Remov- 
ing a piece of the bark clear around 
the tree girdling will kill it. If mice 
or rabbits should eat off the bark clear 
around a tree this can be remedied by 
grafting, — inserting twigs into the bark 
above and below the barked place. 
The bark and sap wood in these twigs 
furnish the means for the moisture to 


pass up and for the sap to move 
down. This is the method used in 
saving many trees in France. Trees 
with smooth bark as apples and 
mountain ash are subject to sunscald. 
This is caused in the spring. The sun 
shining on the bark starts growth and 
the freezing at night may kill this 
growth. If it does the bark may 
loosen and later on cracks open and 
splits off. This leaves a spot without 
bark, which may do the tree a great 
injury. The way to prevent this is to 
cover the bark on the southwest side 
of the tree during late winter and 
early spring. A few corn stalks tied 
on the trunk is often used with good 
effect. Burlap or twisted straw can 
be wrapped around the stem to pro- 
tect it. 

The stem of a plant is for elevating 
and holding the leaves so that they 
will receive the best exposure to the 
sun. In trees and shrubs the stems 
become woody and live from year to 
year. In this way the trees have a 
big advantage over the plants that die 
down each year. The inside of the 
stem of a tree is not concerned in the 
movements of sap or moisture. It 
serves to make the stem stronger. It 
is a common observation to see live 
trees with hollow stems. This, how- 
ever, weakens the tree so it will 
break down easier and the decay has 
in this way a chance to penetrate into 
the living cells of the tree. Hollow 
trees can be fixed by carefully scrap- 
ing out all the rotted material and 
filling with concrete. The bark will 
grow against the concrete and thus 
shut out the entrance of water and 
rot. 

In trimming a tree the branch 
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should be cut off near the trunk and 
in a straight smooth cut. When this 
is done the bark will grow over the 
cut surface. If a stub a few inches 
long is left tfye bark can not grow over 
it and rot may start down the branch 
and into the stem, and rot it out. In 
removing branches make a cut under 
the branch first and then cut from 
above. Then when the branch falls 
it can not tear off a strip of bark. 

Weeds harm plants in that they 
take the same plant food and mois- 
ture that the plant needs and also in 
shading the plant. Plant food, mois- 
ture and sunshine are the life of the 
plant. Anything that robs it of these 
in any degree hinders the plant that 
much. 

A good supply of readily available 
plant food in the soil will cause the 
plant to make a good growth, a more 
rapid growth and with less moisture. 
It is like feeding a pig: if the slop is 
very thin it will have to eat more of 
it than of a thick slop. That is why 
it pays to put manure on the land 
and to grow crops like clover, alfalfa 
and sweet clover and to rotate the 
crops. If the plant is to do its best 
it must have its leaves where the sun 
can shine on them and it must have 
its roots in soil that has plenty of 
moisture and that is well supplied with 
available plant foods. 

Requirements for a Good 
Chimney 

A good chimney is necessary if a 
good fire is to be kept up. The chim- 
ney furnishes the draft that feeds air 
into the stove or furnace. If the 
draft is too slow the fire will be slug- 
gish. The strength of the draft de- 
pends on the height of the chimney 
but the volume of air that it carries 
depends on the area of the flue as 
well as on the height. 

In house heating it has been found 
that a chimney with an 8 by 12 inch 
flue will furnish enough draft for a 
stove or furnace. The chimney should 
be straight. Any bends in it affect 
the draft. The chimney should also 
extend sufficiently far above the roof. 
The best place for it to come out is at 
the ridge but if it comes out down on 
the slope of the roof as shown in the 
cut then the chimney must be high 
enough so that the wind cannot sweep 
over the other side of the roof and 
down the chimney. 

The cut shows a chimney with three 
flues. The flues marked A and C are 
connected to the range and furnace 
while the middle flue is for ventilation. 
Notice the opening into this middle 
flue at V. Note too that it is at the 
floor as that is where the foul air will 
be the most abundant. A good chim- 
ney adds much to the comfort of a 
home. 


HOW BOYS AND GIRLS MAY 
HELP KEEP THE BOOKS ON 
THE FARM. 

By W. Clement Moore 


Here is something which the farm 
boy or girl can arrange for father and 
help him keep it planned out ac- 
curately. Make it for him now, and 
he will appreciate it. 

Farmers, in order to be successful in 


their work, should be as systematic as 
possible, not only in their general 
business transactions, but in farm 
operations and management as well. 
Many good ideas may suggest them- 
selves to the farmer who is always on 
the alert for methods which will save 
both time^and^money. 


It is best in practically every line of 
business, to plan out carefully the 
work that is to be accomplished in the 
future. A plan-book is the best solu- 
tion to this problem — one that may be 
carried in the vest pocket, similar to 
the pocket dairy, will answer very 
well — altho I know some very good 
farmers who prefer to use a large 
white card, or calendar back, ruled 
off in 31 lines and arranged as fol- 
lows: 


1. Commence harvesting lower field. 

2. Secure extra help and prepare 
barns to receive harvest. 

3. 

4. Go to Centreton. See Jones 
about buying surplus grain direct from 
field. 

5 
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6 

7 

8. Pay bill of H. B. Smith, due 10th 

9 

10 

11. Write Central Threshing Co. 
about date for threshing. 

12. Arrange for extra help for month 
of August. 

13 

14 

15. Spe Cartwright about new ma- 
chine. 

This card is hung either in the farm 
sitting-room or in the farmer’s office, 
if he has one. Thus, being in plain 
sight, the items and plans are known 
not only to the farmer but to his help 
and family, so that in his absence or 
illness the work goes ahead nicely and 
without loss, just as he had planned 
it. 

Entries are shown in the illustration 
for the first 15 days of July, and such 
entries will, of course, depend entirely 
upon the kind of work the farmer has 
to do. 

These are simply representative 
items in one particular case and do not 
apply to any year in particular, but 
they show the methods employed by 
the farmer in order to keep things 
working smoothly. This farmer is 
educated, or trained, rather, to his 
business, and during his leisure mo- 
ments thinks out and plans ahead to 
meet the little matters constantly wor- 
rying the average farmer and keeping 
him awake nights. 

But in addition to the above men- 
tioned points in favor of such a record, 
t also saves confusion, poor manage- 
ment and considerable loss of time, 
which is often the result of doing right 
things at wrong times, and vice versa. 

There is practically no cost at all 
attached to such a record, and there is 
no reason why it should not be given 
a fair trial. Of course if it is hung 
up as suggested, for all to see, there 
may be a few personal matters which 
the farmer would not care to jot 
down, but this need not matter, as 
the main purpose of the record is to 
aid in the management of the work of 
the farm, anyway. For purely per- 
sonal or financial matters, the card in- 
dex system which has been suggested 
is a good thing. 

It is not sufficient, however, to sim- 
ply rule off the record and jot down a 
few items on it without a thought or 
plan. In your quiet house, much care 
and thought should be given to the 
planning of your future work, and 
then having fixed upon a definite plan 
or idea, the result of your thoughts 
should be jotted down on the record 
card, lest the whole purpose of the 
same be lost or forgotten until too 
late. 


You will not need to think long to 
recall many cases where you have 
planned to do certain things about 
your farm and then forgotten them 
entirely until it was too late to do the 
work that year. 



A Practical Labor-Saving Device 


The plan is one worth the careful 
attention of every progressive farmer, 
and one sure to be productive of good. 
Every farmer can adopt the use of one 
of these plan-books, in which to keep 
his farm work carefully planned out 
thruout the year, a month or two 
ahead of the operations scheduled all 
the time. The benefit is in bringing 
system into the work where in many 
instances several odd jobs would al- 
ways be piling up on each other. 


FASHION AUTHORIZES MARTIAL 
COSTUMES 


Hats and Boots Follow Suit 
Oriental Influences 

Last Spring there was a perfect epi- 
demic of military styles, capes, collars, 
brass buttons, and so forth, and then 
the mode changed, as modes will, and 
the summer fashions were the softest, 
frilliest frills possible to organdies and 
mulls and that prime favorite, ging- 
ham. Now we are having more mili- 
tary costumes, saner they are too, and 
seemingly more subtle in their re- 
semblance to the uniforms and other 
toggery of the men. 

Never have brown, army drab, 
khaki color and navy blue been so 
much used. Gilt braid, too, abounds 
on the frocks for afternoon, the most 
severely plain of all the coat-dresses 
having a touch of militarism that 
makes the fashion world akin to the 
real world. High boots in the lovely 
mahogany-brown or lighter tan have 
wide military heels; and there are 
whispers that woolen stockings, oh, 
fine, soft, lovely woolen sockings, are 
replacing the cobwebby silk ones. 

As to hats, they, too, are quite mar- 
tial. One may wear the wide- 
brimmed, peaked, crowned service-hat 


without any feminizing details to dis- 
guise it. One may have a cocky little 
hat (or cap, as you will) borrowed 
from the boys, with wings. One may 
wear the drooping cock feathers of the 
Italian officer or a velvet hat shaped 
like the cap of the French lieutenant. 
In fact, one may wear what one pleas- 
es, so long as the chosen headpiece be 
becoming. Trim they are, too, and 
very fetching, worn at the right angle, 
with the proper amount of coquetry, 
but woe to the unwitting damsel with 
the high pompadour who perches a 
Tipperary hat on the tip-top of her 
hair! The result is ridiculous. 

Oriental Influences 

There are reports of other sources 
for styles than Paris. The Orient, 
with^its bewildering array of things 



Of Military Simplicity 

mysteriously beautiful, sends us rare 
color combinations, unusual embroid- 
eries and hand-woven materials that 
are not made elsewhere. One famous 
house in New York City has sent its 
buyers to China, Japan and India in- 
stead of to Paris, and we can look for 
some very interesting developments 
along fashion lines. Of course, now 
we have the mandarin coat, and other 
Chinese and Japanese garments occi- 
dentalized for our benefit. There 
seems to be a wave of color worship 
going broadcast over the land, and 
everywhere one hears the remark, “I 
don’t care how simple it is, or how 
little trimming you put on it, if you 
will just make it beautiful of line and 
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color.” After all, that is the true 
beauty in dress, as in everything else. 

Charm in Simplicity 
Just a suggestion for the every-day 
dress, the dress you must wear for 
“work or play,” as illustrated here. 
The lines are very good. The high 
rolling collar and long tight sleeves be- 
speak a businesslike attitude. Of 
course there are buttons, giving a 



The New Vestee Dress 

smart double-breasted effect, and the 
arrangement of the belt is most unusu- 
al. Her hat belongs to the times, for 
it is an aviator’s cap, made of the 
same material as the dress. 


To have your ship- 
ments made from our 
Distributing Points at 
Faigo, N. D., Aber- 
les, la. Better Service, 
Quicker Shipments, Less Freight as We Pay the 
Freight to these points. Like former yeais 
Minnesota State Food and Dairy Department 
Inspects all our fish. This gives you full pro- 
tection. Fresh fish “Deliciously Difierent” that 
will satisfy you completely. Duluth Prices. Sil- 

ver Star Herring, per 100-lb. box (net weight) 
$7.50; Whiting, $9.00; Redsnappers, $1100 

Skatewing, $11.00; Sablefish, $13.50; Pickerel, 
$14.00; Tulibees. $14 00; Walleyed Pike $10.00: 
Salmon, $16.00. Add 50 cents more when 
shipped from Distributing Points. Order now 
direct to Sam Johnson & Son’s Fisheries Inc., 
Duluth, Minn., Dept. 14. 


deen, S. D. and Des Moii 


r tSTABUSHEO /906 

THtSZ ARE LIVE CATCH 
AND FRESH FROZEN 
/ SOLD BY THZ RELIABLE FIRM 


miNIJSUN&HANSnNi 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


FRESH AND SALT FISH 
— DULUTH7 MINN, 


j We guarantee real 
1 t r e>h frozen Lake 
Superior Herring 
in sanitary strong 
boxes, safely de- 
livered at your 
station. $8.00 per 
100 pounds. 

Pike . . 15 cents 
Pickerel 14 cents 
Whiting . 9 cents 
For other kinds 
send for special 


RLLINGSON & HANSON DULUTH, MINN. 


News from England 

Now they are wearing raid suits in 
England! Made on the lines consid- 
ered proper by Red Riding Hood, 
there is a cozy fur-lined hood on the 
cloak. These are worn to the theater, 
or restaurant, for that is the time of 
night when the air raids are usually 
made. 

The Vestee Dress 

The vest has come into its own in 
the fashions this season, and now we 
have the vestee dress, as smart as it 


can be. The sleeves are attached to 
the lining, giving still further the 
effect of a sleeveless vest or jacket to 
the dress. It is an extremely simple 
dress; the skirt is straight, being one- 
piece. Contrasting material is used 
for the surplice collar and the gauntlet 
cuffs. 

Wool trimming is being used' a great 
deal, and there are knitted collar and 
cuffs on some of the most attractive 
walking costumes. Wool flowers, 
small flat roses, and so forth, are used 
to trim hats. 



One Hundred Prize Winners and Their’Exorts at the Institute Held this 
Month at the Agricultural College. 


FUEL PROBLEM SOLVED 


You will be interested to know that 
a new device for burning kerosene oil 
has been patented and perfected. It 
can be installed in any type or fur- 
nace, hot water or steam heating 
plants, cook stoves, producing suffi- 
cient heat to keep any hotel, apart- 
ment house or residence as warm as 
required in the coldest weather. 

The burners are simple to operate 
and are perfectly safe; there are a 
great many of them in use in different 
states. 

They can be seen operating in 
different types of stoves and heating 
plants at 318 Broadway, Fargo, N. 
Dak. You are invited to call and 
see demonstration. Your coal wor- 
ries will be ended, as soon as you 
start using the Regal Burner. 

REGAL BURNER COMPANY 

Reliable Representatives Wanted 
in all Parts of North Dakota and 
Montana. Adv. 


SCHOOL LAWS 

With 1917 Enactments 

35 Cents Postpaid 

W. G. CROCKER, LISBON, N. D. 


BOY CORN GROWERS 

One thousand boys and girls, win- 
ners in an Ohio. State corn growing 
contest, were guests of New York 
December 8. The corn growers visit- 
ed the American Museum of Natural 
History, and were introduced to Dr. 
G. Clyde Fisher, associate curator. 

The visitors were particularly in- 
terested in the exhibits of Mandan 
corn, first grown by the Mandan In- 
dians. It is the best known cold-re- 
sisting variety. Thru its develop- 
ment millions of bushels have been 
added to the American crop. One boy 
visitor raised 148 bushels of corn to 
the acre, with a net profit of #175. 

ANNUAL PRIZE OFFER 


The publisher of the North Dakota 
Farmer offers to the member of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Institute writing the 
best account of the Institute five dollars 
in gold, and to every one of the 
members who send in a write-up a 
year’s subscription to the North Da- 
kota Farmer. Watch for the winning 
account in the January number. It is 
a pleasure to encourage this enter- 
prise. May it be the means of 
spreading the gospel of “corn, alfalfa, 
pigs and rye” thruout the entire 
state. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Cold applications, or ice poultices 
are usually called for in localized in- 
fections such as boils and abscesses, or 
where there is a pus formation. 


Make a syrup of white sugar and 
water; throw in some stick cinnamon; 
have sour apples pared and quartered, 
and when the syrup boils, put in the 
apples and boil till tender. 


Whether to apply heat or cold to 
inflamed joints is a question best 
solved by the patient himself. Use 
whichever is most comfortable. Be 
sure to dry the joint thoroly after 
the compress has been removed. 


When a splinter has been driven 
deep into the hand, it can be extrac- 
ted by steam without pain. Fill a 
wide-mouthed bottle almost to the 
top with hot water; then, place the in- 
jured part over the mouth of the bot- 
tle and press lightly. The suction 
will draw the flesh down, and in a 
minute or two the steam will ex- 
tract the splinter and relieve the in- 
flammation. 


Many and various are the uses of 
salt, either for increasing or altering 
flavors or for medicinal purposes, etc. 
For instance, salt added to cooked 
fruit, especially in pies, brings out the 
flavor of the fruit; a little salt added 
to bread and milk, and other milky 
diets renders them far more easy of 
digestion; warm water and salt in- 
haled thru the nostrils, will cure a cold 
in the head; and an occasional pinch 
of salt gives great relief when the 
throat is inflamed, and checks if it 
does not cure a cough. A glass of 
warm » or cold salt water the first 
thing in the morning has an excellent 
effect on the health, and eyes that 
are tired or weak, may be bathed in 
tepid salt water. 


A pound of eggs means about eight 
or nine, depending upon size and 
weight of shell. If eggs have about 
thirteen per cent and meat eighteen 
per cent, it would require about a 
dozen eggs to furnish as much proteid 
as a pound of meat. One might eat a 
half pound of meat, but scarcely six 
eggs. Yet when one takes an egg and 
a cup of milk, and makes a custard, 
the proteid is increased. This should 
say to the housekeeper: if I have 
a cream soup, roast of beef and baked 
custard for dinner, it ie not a well 
balanced meal, while if I have a thin 
soup and a vegetable stew, I can 
have baked custards for dessert. — Ex. 


NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL LAW 

For the first time since 1911 has the State published a volume of the School Laws, 
and not until 1919 will another edit'on be printed by the State. 

WOULD YOU KNOW 

For what reasons a pupil may be suspended or expelled? 

Whether one is allowed to read the Bible in school? 

What branches must be taught every day? 

For what purposes the school house may be used? 

Who may vote on school matters and what are the voters’ qualifications? 

How schools may be consolidated? 

What recourse one has if he is not satisfied with the ratings of the examining board? 
Whether free text-books may be adopted without a vote? 

Whal tc do when a pupil or parent disturbs the school? 

What provision is now made for transpo’ tation of pupils? 

How pupils may be compelled to attend school? 

Whether children may be employed in stores and factories? 

How a certificate may be revoked? 

What the law is regarding drinking cups; fire escapes, hitching posts, school libraries, 
pension fund, accredited diplomas, etc.? 

THEN ORDER A COPY OF THE LATEST SCHOOL LAWS 

1917 LEGISLATURE ENACTMENTS INCLUDED FOR 35 CETTS 

THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMER .... LITBON NO. DAK. 


Publications for School and Home 

W. G. Crocker, Publisher, Lisbon, N. D. 
THE ROTARY 

(UNCLE WILL’S MAGAZINE) 

A monthly Magazine Reader — contains Selections called for In the New Course, besides 
other choice reading. Fifty cents a year; 3 or more to one or separate addresses, 40 
cents each; 20 or more to one person, 35 cents each for the school year. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 

Good Farming and School Agriculture 

To teachers and pupils interested in Elementary Agriculture, this publication will be found 
of great apsistance. No cleaner and more scientific farm paper published. 

One Year, 75 cents. With Rotary, 90 cents. 

THE NORTH DAKOTA SPELLERS 

“TEACH WORDS ONLY AS THEY OCCUR IN DAILY WORK’* 

5-6 For Fifth Year and Sixth Year pupils. Homonyms, Diacritical Marks Pronunciation. 
7-8 For Seventh Yeai and Eighth Year pupils. Rules for Spelling and Word Analysis. 
Price 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen, post or express paid. Samples of both, 25 cents 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE GRADES 

By T. W. BURCKHALTER AND HESTER P. CARTER 
Practica Gymnastics and Games. Story Plays for first and second grades. Gymnastic 
Losons for grades three to eight inclusive. Halftone illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 

FUNDAMENTALS IN ARITHMETIC TEACHING 

(Revised form of Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic) 

By DR. GEORGE R. DAVIES, UNIVERSITY, N. D. 

Brimful of suggestions and illustrative examples. Appeals to all who would lay a firm 
foundations in Arithmetic. - - ------- Prica, 25 cents 

PLAYGROUND GAMES 

By T. W. BURCKHALTER 

Rules and Directions :'or Playing Long Ball, Playground Baseball, Newcomb, Volley Ball, 
Quoits, Pom Pom Pull Av ay, Modified Football, Combination Soccer Football. Price, 10 cts. 

GAME OF TIMES 

A PRACTICAL GAME FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 

The Game of Times is the outgrowth of many years of experience in the schoolroom, and 
answers the oft-repeated question, “How shall I interest the children in the multiplication 
table and factoring?” Price, 15 cents. 

DAVIES NUMBER CARDS 

A VALUABLE AID TO TEACHERS IN NUMBER WORK 
There are fifty cards, printed on both sides, having every possible combination. Excellent 
for rapid calculation. Price, post paid in a neat gox, 25 cents. 

NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL LAW- 1917 


Every teacher and school officer should have one. 


Price, post paid, 35 Cents 


WESTLAND PHONIC CARDS 

Five each of 18 Initials, 28 Blended Sounds, and 160 Phonograms with which to form most 
the common words. - - - Price, post paid, 25 cents 
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LIBERTY GANDIES 


Pop -corn Candy 

For making pop-corn candy either 
honey, maple syrup, molasses, white 
cane syrup or corn syrup may be used 
instead of sugar. To one cup of syr- 
up allow one tablespoon of vinegar. 
Boil together until syrup hardens 
when dropped in cold water. Pour 
over freshly popped corn and mold 
into balls or fancy shapes for the 
Christmas tree. Little pop-corn men 
will please the children. Mark in the 
features and outlines with melted 
chocolate. 

Crystallized Fruits 

Use your own preserves. Peach, 
pear, apple, quince or watermelon 
rind will do. Drain from the fruit all 
syrup possible. Cut any size desired, 
sprinkle with sugar, and dry in the 
warmer or a very slow oven. It may 
be necessary to sprinkle the fruit 
again with sugar during the drying. 
When dry enough not to be at all 
sticky, sprinkle with sugar and pack 
in layers with wax paper. 


CANNED CHICKEN 


A good way to handle the chickens 
to be used on the table is to can 
them. This can be done at any con- 


venient time or when they have 
reached the desired size. Draw as 
soon as killed, wash carefully and 
cool. Cut into convenient sections, 
place in wire baskets or cheesecloth 
and boil till meat can be pulled from 
bones. Remove meat from bones; 
pack closely into glass jars; fill jars 
with pot liquid after it has been 
boiled down one-half; add one level 
teaspoonful of salt per quart of meat 
for seasoning; partially seal jars; set 
on a rack in a vessel with water 
enough to cover jar I inch and boil 
3 hours, then seal tight. 


EAT COTTAGE CHEESE— SAVE 
MEAT 


There is skim milk on every farm 
where cows are kept. 

Skim milk is easily made into cot- 
tage cheese. A gallon makes i 1-2 
pounds. 

Cottage cheese is one of the best 
substitutes for meat, not only because 
of its food value but also because 
from it dishes can be made which fit 
into our meals as meat does. 

There are more than 5,000,000 farms 
which keep dairy cows. A pound of 
cottage cheese each week made on 
each of these farms and used in place 
of meat would mean a quarter of a 


billion pounds more meat available 
each year for emergency uses. 

If there is only a little skim milk, 
make cottage cheese from it and use it 
at home. Many farmers have skim 
milk enough to make cottage cheese 
for home use and to supply families in 
near-by towns. The United States 
Department of Agriculture urges that 
the cottage-cheese maker and the cot- 
tage-cheese user get together. 

Cottage cheese can be used alone in 
salads, as cottage-cheese loaf, and in 
many other attractive dishes. 

Turn waste skim milk into a valu- 
able meat substitute. 


AN UNUSUAL BOSTON BROWN 
BREAD 


One cupful of rye meal, one cupful 
of corn meal, one cupful of graham 
flour, three-fourths cupful of molasses, 
two cupfuls of sour cream or one cup 
of sour cream and one cup of sour 
milk, one teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda. Steam three and 
one-half hours. 

Put the cream, or milk and cream, 
into the bread mixer (or mix in the 
usual way), reserving only enough 
milk to dissolve the soda. Add the 
salt and molasses and stir a few 
times. Then add the flour, and the 
soda, dissolved in a little milk. Stir 
thoroly and pour into a tin with a 
funnel thru the middle and steam 
steadily for three and one-half hours. 


INDIAN PUDDING 


Scald one cup of meal in one quart 
of milk; when cool, add two eggs, 
one-half cup of sugar or molasses, one 
teaspoonful of allspice, one quart of 
milk, a pinch of salt. Bake slowly for 
three hours. Serve with maple syrup 
or cream. 


RYE BREAD 


Make a sponge of one quart of 
warm water, one teacup of wet yeast, 
thickened with enough rye flour to 
make a batter, and put it in a warm 
place to rise over night; in the morn- 
ing, scald a pint of corn meal; when 
cool, add it to the sponge. Stir in 
enough rye flour to make the dough 
thick enough to knead, knead but 
little, let it rise, mold into loaves, put 
them in deep pie-tins, and let them 
rise and bake. 


BREAKFAST COFFEE CAKE 


Take a piece of bread dough and 
add one-half cup of sugar and a ta- 
blespoonful of melted butter, then roll 
out an inch thick and put on a 
greased pie-pan, brush the top with 


I Housewife’s Premium 




HI-LO CLOTHES DRYER 

\ Send only $1.20 and your subscription will be renewed for two 
j years and Ili-Lo Dryer will be sent you, post paid. If you prefer, 
| we will enter two names for one year each. 
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melted butter and cover thick with 
cinnamon and sugar; let it rise and 
bake quick. Cut it in long, narrow 
strips to serve. Eat hot or cold. It 
is nice if made Saturday with the 
other baking, to use Sunday morning 
brakfast. 


Parker House Rolls 


One teacupful of yeast, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, a piece of lard the 
size of an egg, one pint of milk, flour 
enough to make a stiff batter. 

Put the milk on the stove to scald, 
with the lard in it. Mix the salt, 
sugar and yeast into the flour. Add 
the -milk, being careful not to put it in 
too hot. Knead thoroly when mixed 
at night, and only slightly the next 
morning. Roll out an inch thick, and 
cut out with a large-sized biscuit-cut- 
ter. Spread a little butter on each 
roll and lap together. Let them rise 
very light, then bake in a quick oven. 


Apricot Float 


One pint crushed apricots; 2 eggs; 
2 cups pulverized sugar; I pint milk: 
vanilla and almonds. 

Rub apricots thru collander. Sepa- 
rate eggs. Beat the whites to stiff 
froth and add sugar. Add crushed 
apricots gradually until the whole is a 
stiff pile of yellow cream. 

Make soft custard with the two 
eggs, yolks, milk and sugar and vanilla 
to taste. Pour over the puff or serve 
in separate dish. Ornament with al- 
mond daisies. 


Raised Cake 


(New England Receipt) 

Three full cups light brown sugar; 
one full cup butter and lard; one cup 
sweet milk; one teaspoor.ful cinna- 
mon. Make sponge with one yeast 
cake, and two-thirds cupful warm 
water, not too stiff. 

When light add one scant teaspoon 
soda. Add flour till the mixture 
drops slowly from the spoon. Before 
stirring in flour add two cups seeded 
raisins. Bake one hour, ten minutes 
with very slow fire. 


GOODIES FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
SEASON 


Plain Fudge 

Melt two squares of unsweetened 
chocolate over hot water. Add two 
cupfuls of light-brown or A sugar, a 


HONEY 

Finest quality, new crop, Clover and Basswood 
honey, thirty-lb. can, $4.6/3; two or more cans, 
$4.50 each. Sample 10 cents. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Price List free. M. V. Facey, 

Preston, Minn. 


round tablespoonful of butter, half a 
cupful of milk, and a trace of salt. 
Cook for twelve minutes after boiling 
begins, but do not allow the boiling to 
be too violent or the sugar will 
crystallize against the sides of the 
pan and precipitate granulation of the 
whole. Take from the fire and stand 
in a pan of cold water, and beat 
steadily till thick. Add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and turn out on a 
buttered platter. Mark before it is 
too stiff. For maple fudge use maple 
sugar. 


Pinuchi 

Four cupfuls of light brown sugar, 
two rounded tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and one cupful of cream. Stir until 
the sugar is melted, then boil until a 
soft ball forms when a spoonful is 
dropped in cold water. Take from 
the fire and beat till thick, adding a 
cupful of pecan meats as thickening 
begins. Turn out on a buttered plat- 
ter. 


Molasses Taffy 

Two cupfuls of dark molasses, two 
cupfuls of brown sugar, one cupful of 
water, two rounded tablespoonfuls of 
butter, three tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, a pinch of baking-soda, and half a 
teaspoor.ful of cream of tartar. Cook 
the molasses, sugar, water, and vine- 
gar to the boiling-point. Add the 
cream of tartar, and boil until it is 
very brittle when dropped in cold 
water. Add the butter and soda. 
Pour into a pan or on a greased mar- 
ble slab. Pull when sufficiently cool 
to handle. 


LEFT-OVER DISHES 
Macaroni 

Left-over macaroni cheese may be 
utilized. Add strained tomato-juice, a 
seasoning of onion, salt, cayenne. 
Stew till the tomato flavor has super- 
seded the cheese. 

Creamed Potatoes 
Do not make a sauce. Dice left- 
over boiled potatoes, sprinkle with 
flour, salt, pepper, dots of butter, and 
pour in milk almost to cover. Set on 
the back of the range and simmer 
gently till thickened. 

Salmon Timbales 
Heat one cupful of canned salmon 
with one and one-half cupfuls of white 
sauce. Add the yolks of two eggs and 
one-half cupful of soft bread-crumbs. 
Season with salt, cayenne and a ta- 
blespoonful of lemon juice. Beat the 
whites of the eggs stiff, fold in the fish 
mixture, fill into little baking-dishes 
or individual molds, set in a pan of 
hot water, and bake twenty minutes. 
Serve with white sauce. 


Chicken Patties 

Make a sauce according to the regu- 
lar rule for sauces and gravies. Cut 
out pie paste into individual shells 
with covers, and bake. Mix the cold 
boiled chicken, diced, with the sauce, 
heat separately, fill into the hot patty 
shells and serve. The addition of 
cooked mushrooms is a great improve- 
ment. 

Chowder 

Left-over fish, fat, salt pork — a 
one-inch cube — cooked potatoes, on- 
ions, butter, one quart of milk, soda 
crackers, seasoning. The amount of 
each ingredient depends largely upon 
what one has on hand. A tablespoon- 
ful of butter is always enough for any 
family dish where sauce or thickening 
is required, and receipts calling for 
onion infer that the latter will be 
cooked in the butter till soft, but not 
burned. Simmer gently for twenty 
minutes all the chowder materials 
arranged in layers except the crackers. 
Do not mash the ingredients together. 
Pour chowder on crackers when serving. 



Send your address on a postal 
card to 


DEPARTMENT A 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 

and receive a copy of this little booklet, 
containing more than 150 
recipes for the use of 

BAKER'S COCOA 
AND CHOCOLATE 


in the preparation of deliciou. drinks, 
dainty dishes and home-made candy. 
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WANTED! - WANTED! - WANTED! 

We want a Representative in every county. Write for 
cash commissions. Exclusive territory given if desired. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 





A Great Bargain 


FREE BOOK 


— thousands have 
written for our in- 
teresting FREE 
book of sample pages and Ibt of curious “origi- 
nal records/’ Mail the coupon now and this 
book will be sent to you . 


Send the attached coupon AT ONCE 
and we will give you FREE a book of rare documents and 
curious inscriptions and tell of our low price offer ON 
EASY MONTHL Y PA YMENTS. Mail coupon NOW. 

You assume no obligation . The book is FREE . 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside 
down old notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge 
on ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to 
today — the inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 

OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent ten years gathering the contents of 
this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 
globe were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun- 
baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked 
the hidden literature of every age, ancient, mediaeval and modern, to find the 
’‘original documents” that shaped the civilizations and influenced the 
thought and life of the world. Noth ng like it has ever been attempted 
or thought of before. You’ll be amazed at the wealth of information 
this unique library contains. 

DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians 5,000 years B C. had a 
Bible? Do you know the Assyrian literature gives the story of the Creation? Do 
you know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands of years 
before printing was invented by Gutenberg? Did YOU ever read Columbus’ 
personal log of his great voyage? Do you know rhat there occurred in Mediaeval 
England the first great Socialist protest? Do you know by what unique 
process Harvey demonstrated the circulation of the blood? Do you know 
who Machiavelli was or what world famous treatise he wrote? 

YOU’LL FIND THEM ALL— and thousands of others equally as 
curious and important— in The Library of Original Sources. Every document is 
in the exact words of the original, translated; every contribution is from the 
actual eye-witness or person who took part; every idea is in the words of the 
thinker, investigator, discoverer or inventor. 

10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, black imported India 
Sheep skin; full-page illustrations, pure silk head-bands, large, clear 
type on handmade paper, gold tops; a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 


Name 


* 
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Address 


UNI- 
VERS1TY 

w Research 


^ Care of 
NORTH DAKOTA 
. - FARMER 

f Senj me tne Jt* REE 
v book of rare docu- 
ments, showing curious 
inscriptions of the An- 
cients, and tell me of your 
easy payment offer. 


“ The Chaldean Story 
of the Flood ” 

Dug Up From the Ruins of Ancient Chaldea 

D O YOU KNOW that there has been dug 
up from the ruins of old Chaldea a com- 
plete story of the Flood — the same in 
every detail as Moses’ account in Genesis— and 
that it was written thousands of years before 
his version appeared? Hardly one in a million 
has ever had an opportunity of seeing this 
startling story— HAVE YOU? But it is one 

of the many thousand curiously interesting accounts in 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. This 
wonderful set will for a short time only be offered to you at a 
tremendous reduction on the original publisher’s price. 
Before the price is raised on the new edition we can offer 
a few sets at 


